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Instant Suppliers Are Coming to the Fore 


- A TOOL TOMORROW. Fuel 
Cell in toy racer prototype is 
aimed for industrial use in 3 
years to power fork lift trucks. 


Exide Readies Fuel Cell 
For Fork Lift Trucks; 
Auto Market Next? 


Philadelphia—Exide Division, 
Electric Storage Battery Co. has 
developed a new zinc-oxygen 
fuel cell that it says will be avail- 
able in industrial trucks in 3 
years. 

A company announcement 
said that 12 material handling 
equipment makers have signed an 
agreement with Exide to adapt 
the cell to power their industrial 
trucks. Exide said the fuel cells 
are more efficient than internal 
combustion engines and are easy 
to mass produce. 

Exide officials said the new 
unit differs from existing fuel cells 
in the following ways: 

@lt works at normal 
perature and pressure. 

@ It can be recharged. 

@ It creates no waste product. 

@ It can be scaled up or down 
in size and electrical capacity to 
handle a wide range of power re- 
quirements. 

Main advantages the cell offers 
over conventional batteries are its 
smaller size, lighter weight, and 
and higher capacity. Current 

(Turn to page 41, column 1) 


tem- 


| cially-foundering Railway 


Railway Express 
Widens Service; 


'|\Woos P. A. Traffic 


New York—The once finan- 
Ex- 
press Agency is currently under- 
going a dramatic revamping— 
one that promises substantial 
freight savings for purchasing and 
traffic men across the country. 

And the rail-owned express 
operation, deficit-ridden and on 
the verge of being purchased by 
a major New York investment 
house only a year ago (P.W., Apr. 
27, °59, p. 1), has pulled all 
stops out in its “uphill battle to 
profit.” 

REA President William B. 
Johnson, who has played the key 
role in the agency’s abrupt about- 
face, told PURCHASING WEEK: 

“Under the new express agree- 
ment we signed with our railroad 
owners last year, we must be in a 
position to show them by July 1, 
1961, that we can thrive as a 
private, profit-making enterprise 
in transportation. And we in- 
tend to be in that position by in- 
creasing our volume through 

(Turn to page 39, column 1) 


Rails Fight for Business; 
Merger Trend Highballs 


Washington—The railroad in- 
dustry is headed for a major face- 
lifting. 

That’s the firm prediction of 
both government and transporta- 
tion officials—based on the cur- 
rent rash of merger talks. The 
ICC now has under consideration, 
merger applications by these 
railroads: 

@SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
and INTERSTATE RAIL- 
ROAD. These two lines sub- 
mitted a merger petition last 
year. While hearings have been 
held, no reports have yet been 
made and a final decision is some 
months off. 

@ERIE RAILROAD sand 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA 

(Turn to page 41, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Leasing Agreements are recognized by the Treasury De- 
partment as tax deductible under certain conditions. For more 
on leasing and other useful points in the fine print of pur- 
chasing, see “The Law and You” Column on Page 16. 

@ How Well Are You Doing Your Job? This was one of the 
big questions on the minds of P.A.’s at the NAPA convention 
in Los Angeles. The centerspread beginning on Page 20 out- 
lines one method of keeping tab on your efforts. 


®@ Railroads Are Exploring Mergers in all parts of the nation 
(see story above) and they’re also trying to combat a “scare” 
note warning shippers to seek non-rail carriers. See Trans- 
portation Memos on Page 23 for the rundown. 


@ It’s No Pipe Dream. IBM says it has developed an elec- 
tronic system to take complete control of an entire manufac- 
turing cycle from raw material to the finished product. The 


Product Perspective on Page 29 gives you the details. 


.D. SALES PICTURE AT A GLANCE 


Jan. 1960 vs Jan. 1959 
Feb. 1960 vs Feb. 1959 


Industrial distributors’ 


March 1960 vs March 1959 
Ist Quarter 1960 vs Ist Quarter 1959. . 


sales have shown substantial 
gains each month this year over 1959. 
were compiled by McGraw-Hill’s Industrial Distribution. 


“eee eee ewe enene 
“eee eweeveeeweee 


Up 8% 


The figures 


Pentagon Prepares Stricter Tests 
For Reliability of Electronic Parts 


Washington—The Defense Department is about to announce new 


rigid recommendations aimed at 


upgrading reliability of electronic 


parts. The program will have three major effects: 


@ Require much stricter testing 


of electronic items, 


@ Necessitate purchase of new testing equipment by defense pro- 


ducers, and 


@ Increase the price of electronic gear to the military. 


The recommendations, _ re- 
vealed in brief recently by a 
government-industry committee 
after 18 months of study, would 
affect companies that design and 
produce the estimated $5-billion 
of electronics purchased by the 
Defense Dept. each year. 

The Study Group on Parts 
Specifications Management for 
Reliability came up with the 
specific measures for more test- 
ing and increased process control 
in manufacturing to insure high 

(Turn to page 40, column 1) 


Business in a Capsule: 
Inventories and Orders 
Steady, Backlogs Down 


New York—Inventories and 
new orders, two basic barometers 
of business activity, are still 
marking time—showing no def- 
inite trend either up or down. 
New surveys—both by govern- 
ment and private sources—indi- 
cate this basic picture: 

@Inventories—April _ figures 
show that the post-strike accumu- 
lation by the nation’s manufac- 
turing concerns has just about 
come to a halt. Early May esti- 
mates indicate continued stability. 

@ Incoming business—A p ri] 
orders slipped for the third 

(Turn to page 4, column 1) 


Red Faces in Twinsburg 


Twinsburg, O.—The Vil- 
lage Council here is trying to 
hurry the sale of two new Ford 
police cruisers purchased re- 
cently on low bid. 

At the same time, it is re- 
advertising bids on police cars 
with new specifications that 
“should get us a Chrysler 
product.” 

Two-thirds of this small 
community’s tax revenue 
comes from Chrysler Corp.’s 
nearby Ohio Stamping Plant. 


J&L Use of Distributors 
Challenges Marketing 
Of All Stainless Steel 


Detroit—A major change ap- 
pears to be in the making in the 
marketing patterns of stainless 
steel—total sales through dis- 
tributors. 

The trend to distributors re- 
ceived a big push recently when 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
the nation’s fourth largest steel 
maker, kicked off its “Operation 
60,” a new marketing scheme de- 
signed to expand J&L’s distribu- 

(Turn to page 39, column 3) 


——_— This Week's 


Industrial Distributors 
WinningBuyerson Fast 
Delivery, Technical Aids 


New York—tThe chart at the 
left tells a significant story of 
P.A. buying habits in these days 
of close-to-the-vest inventories. 
It shows that: 

Notably bigger amounts of 
industrial supplies and equipment 
have moved through industrial 
distributors in the last couple of 
months. 

Between the,lines you can read 
these two reasons: 

(1) The P.A. knows that the 
industrial distributor will carry 
enough inventory to make the 
popular close-to-the-vest game 
safe. In short, the distributor 
will bail out almost any kind of 
P.A. maneuver. 

(2) Industrial distributors, 
aware that their situation is get- 
ting rosier, are putting the P.A. 
in a still more receptive frame of 
mind by reemphasizing such 
“pluses” as technical advice, 
value analysis services, etc. 

How the industrial distributor 
plans to put additional cement 
into this relationship was spelled 
out in Chicago a couple of days 
ago at the annual Triple Indus- 
trial Supply convention. There 
the distributors talked up these 
ideas: 

@ Efforts to increase still fur- 
ther the “added value” concept of 
their industrial supply services. 
Distributors are increasing engi- 
neering and technical know-how 
of their staffs and providing for 
more technical services previ- 

(Turn to page 40, column 3) 


tion two weeks ago. 


Purchasing 
Perspective »™ « 


WHITHER PRICES?—Most purchasing agents seem to have 
the answer to that question: generally nowhere as long as the 
current competitive infighting continues in the market place. 

That’s why prices took a back seat to over-all costs—inventory, 
transportation, paperwork, and so forth—at the NAPA conven- 


For many of the top drawer buyers who assembled in Los 
Angeles steel prices still remained the major key to the future 
course of pricing in industrial supplies. 
pate at least a selective upward turn on steel mill products, many 
P.A.’s voiced confidence that a previously expected December- 
January price hike in the basic metal will be delayed indefinitely. 

But if there is a price increase, a number of P.A.’s said, you 
can expect many industrial buyers still loyal to U. S. sources to 
turn to overseas suppliers not only for steel, but other products 
as well to remain “competitive.” 


* * . 

KEEPING COMPETITIVE—That’s the secret of success in 
today’s purchasing market. One major company P.A. remarked: 
“There’s no time for napping on the job. You have to watch 
what your own company’s competition is doing . 


While some still antici- 


. you’ve got 


to keep up on competition among suppliers of your component 

parts and other purchased material . . 

to watch the international markets.” 
(Turn to page 40, column 1) 


. and finally, you’ve got 


cimeesietinams 


Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer = S2isnea'ty the mecrow- 1 Dopertment of fomorics 


106 

Latest Week | Year 
Week Ago Ago 
if 95.5 959 948 


Widespread Weakness Overcomes 


(Based on!7 Basic Materials) 
January 1957=100 


Strength in Rubber, Print Cloth 


ppt a ll Ly 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross tom. .......++++e+005 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross tom... ......+sesseeeees 
Steel, billets, Pitts., MEt 10M... 0. cccccccccsccccccece 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt...........eeeeees 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 
 , GU ccccccctccdevcossvceece 
TS UN. wc cede ccepeceecondetosese 
Sieel, Pimted, CUICASD, CWE... 0. cccciccccesccccccce 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
I ER Tins 5:5 cb bho ces bnesetesorovcccone 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib..............e0e000% 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib.............++- 


ME as snes cdccccessebeessoetese 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ds wos soba neneeatne >> 
rr er. Ds oh ng 5 0s dos oe 0barns eeeeve 
Zinc, Pomme Weet, Bast St. Lowls, BD... ..ccccccccces 


FUELST 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
TMUGNNONE, Mate, COORONG, DRE. occ ccc ccccsceccccoces 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... 
CONE, GeUNOtEC, TURES, TD. occ i cccccrccscscccese 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
Penne GeeeD, GAMES, BD. ic cece ccccccncccvece 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
Ms os seb a whies os eudeeewes 60a 


ee a. 
GON, SOU OU. a pac cncccecrsccesece 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton........... ° 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
cwt, 


Ce 


ee 


Chipboard, ee eee eee 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALSt{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm.. 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 
Fir plywood, %4” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 


TEXTILES 

rr eM 6k ib vedeensdecseeeees 
Ci, BOE Bs oo skies bh 00 bseee eves 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd...........06. 
ee G0ee, Wye, SakGd, N.Y, YO. .ccccccccccecs 
aes ok area kebe'd S44 oe eee Eee 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


+ Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 


| | N 23 Albany 1, N. Y¥. Second class postage paid at Albany, N. Y. Subscription $6 a year in U. 8. A 
° ’ ° This issue is published in National and Special editions. 


June 1 May 25 
67.00 67.00 
66.00 66.00 
80.00 80.00 

5.50 5.50 
6.20 6.20 
5.975 5.975 
5.675 5.675 
5.30 5.30 
31.00 33.00 
32.00 32.00 
30.00 31.00 
26 26 
25 .25 
326 326 
24 .245 
12 12 
74 74 
1.001 .996 
13 Ad 
2.10 2.10 
2.47 2.47 
2.15 2.15 
035 .035 
115 ea 
109 112 
09 .09 
-085 085 
90.50 90.50 
34 34 
4.80 4.80 
-164 .164 
293 .293 
-168 .168 
-165 .165 
325 By | 
14.00 14.00 
31 31 
1.55 1.55 
23.50 23.50 
22.35 22.35 
06 .06 
255 255 
17.75 17.75 
25.20 25.20 
100.00 100.00 
9.50 9.50 
6.30 6.30 
18.00 18.00 
3.65 3.65 
4.18 4.18 
124.00 124.00 
137.00 139.00 
105.00 105.00 
64.00 64.00 
-126 134 
342 342 
211 .210 
.235 .235 
1.415 1.425 
21 21 
45 .442 


Year % Yrly 
Ago Change 
67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 
5.975 
5.675 
5.30 
36.00 
34.00 
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__. This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


JUNE 6-12 


ABSENCE OF ANY CLEAR-CUT PRICE TREND can be traced back 
to the rough balance of forces now buffeting the economy. 

@On the downside—overproduction, relatively slow demand, and still 
potent import competition are all putting pressure on tags. 

Such products as lumber, copper, brass, steel, and steel scrap are all being 
dominated by these bearish factors. 

@On the upside—a look at the list of rises and dips appearing weekly in 
PW’s “Price Changes for Purchasing Agents” is convincing evidence that 
prices are still on a two-way street. 

Most of these rises stem from hourly wage pressures. For not all firms 
have been able to rack up productivity gains to match wage cost boosts. 

But there’s the seasonal factor, too. The summer driving season, for ex- 
ample, already is helping to boost gasoline tags. And expected rise in con- 
struction should ease the decline in lumber quotes. 

* * * 

CHANCES ARE THAT THIS ROUGH BALANCE WILL CONTINUE. 

On the inflationary side, there’s little sign of any let-up in wage demands. 
Current contract negotiations indicate the prevalent 3% to 4% annual wage 
boost pattern will continue. 

But the deflationary forces won’t be dormant either. There are still no 
signs that any new big demand uptrend—the kind that can quickly eat up 
excess capacity—is in the cards. 

Certainly the latest new order figures show no such change. 

Just released April data show sensitive hard goods new orders still lagging 
behind sales-—for the fifth straight month. 

With backlogs down, most suppliers will think twice before posting new 
hikes—even where higher wage costs are squeezing profit margins. 

* + 4 

CURRENT INVENTORY BEHAVIOR further backs up the feeling that 
no big new buying wave is imminent. 

In the month ending April 30, for example, hard goods buyers added 
only $150-million to their stocks on hand. That’s a far cry from the $750- 
million a month accumulation during January and February of this year. 

And based on PURCHASING WEEK’s latest survey (see PW, May 23, p. 1) 
the tendency to pare inventories will continue through September. 

The failure to build up steel stocks lies at the heart of the inventory 
problem—for steel is a bellwether commodity. As steel goes, so go a lot of 
other materials. 

The drop in steel operations to only 60% of capacity has, for example, 
hurt coal which depends on steel for almost 25% of its sales (see p. 3). 

Metals like tin, zinc, and nickel also are affected since steel mills use big 
quantities of these materials in their operations. 

© * * 

FOREIGN COMPETITION also will remain a strong bulwark against 
price rises in the next few months. 

Again metals point up the problem. 

Take steel. Early 1960 data show that imports of steel mill products are 
topping year-ago levels by almost a 2 to 1 margin. This means that much less 
steel is being turned out by domestic mills. 

Brass mill products are another problem area. Recent manipulation of 
quantity discounts on copper tubing indicates mills are hurting. This could 
mean that domestic suppliers are preparing to compete among themselves for 
available business. 

Equally significant: The fact that one firm could offer an 8% discount for 
quantities over 5 tons indicates that there’s still lots of room for lower 
prices in this area. 
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Battle for Markets 
Is Wide Open Among 
Coal, Gas, and Oil 


New York—‘“The prices for 
almost all classes of coal are dic- 
tated by competition between coal 
companies, and by prices quoted 
for imported residual fuel oil and 
natural gas,” says a coal execu- 
tive positioned in Washington, 
D. C., where the industry is wag- 
ing a battle for a national fuels 
policy. 

Metallurgical coal is about the 
only kind of coal where competi- 
tive forces are not pressing down 
on prices. And the situation 
doesn’t promise to ease in the 
near future. 


MARKET PICTURE 


The market picture by geo- 
graphical areas shapes up as fol- 
lows: 

® Atlantic Seaboard. This is 
the area where coal tags are un- 
der the strongest pressure. Im- 
ported residual fuel oil—espe- 
cially from Venezuela—is making 
inroads into general industry coal 
use. 

In addition, sales of natural 
gas—at off-peak rates—to utili- 
ties has been increasing to the 
extent where they are displacing 
coal at the rate of 4-million tons 


a year. 
In the face of this competition, 
coal companies are _ bidding 


against each other for contracts, 
with the low-cost strip mined coal 
holding a definite advantage over 
deep mine production. 

@ Midwest. The competitive 
pressures are easier in the Mid- 
west where cheap residual oil im- 
ports are less available. Also the 
fact that much of the production 
is accounted for by strip mining 
enables producers to maintain 
relatively good earnings. 

However, recent Federal Power 
Commission decisions that allow 
natural gas to be piped into some 
areas for boiler fuel use, will, 
according to one expert, cut into 
the Midwest coal market by the 
fall of this year. 

@ Southeast. Here the main 
competitive struggle goes on 
among the coal companies them- 
selves. But again, the competi- 
tion of natural gas is making it- 
self felt in this area. 


COKE DEMAND DROPS 


The competitive situation 
wouldn’t be so severe if the op- 
erating rates for steel hadn’t been 
dropping so precipitously—with 
the consequent decline in demand 
for coke. 

The chart (upper right) shows 
how coal production has been 
affected by developments in steel. 
Average daily production has 
dropped 6% since January. 

Production is running about 
the same now as at this time last 
year, and, for the year to date, 
total production is a little ahead 
of the comparable 1959 period. 

But no spurt in coal demand— 
as was provided by the 1959 pre- 
strike buildup—is in prospect for 
the industry now. 

Some coal people do look for 
a steel pickup later in the second 
half to lift the demand for coal, 
and peg the over-all 1960 output 
at about last year’s level. 


OTHERS NOT OPTIMISTIC 


But other observers don’t see 
the 1960 course of steel produc- 
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tion as having much influence on 
independent commercial coal pro- 
ducers. Steel operating rate has 
to go over 75%, they point out, 
before there is much call for coal 
other than that already produced 
by the steel companies’ captive 
mines. 

In addition, they feel that in- 
creased utilization of coke by 
modern steel furnaces will keep 
increased commercial coal de- 
mand from being really signifi- 
cant at operating rates below 
85%. 

For the next few years—until 


Competitive Pressure Forces Coal Prices Down 


rising costs of natural gas make 
coal prices competitive with that 
fuel—the coal industry looks for 
its main demand growth to come 
through the continued rapid ex- 
pansion of electrical power pro- 
duction. 

Natural gas is coal’s biggest 
threat in the utilities market. 
That’s why the coal companies 
are fighting for a national fuels 
policy that will consider natural 
gas as a scarce resource (com- 
pared to coal) and will limit its 
industrial use throughout the 
country. 


Millions of tons 


Bituminous Coal and Lignite 
(Average daily production) 


1L5t 
1.4 
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electric power, 


A 200 watt incandescent lamp pro- 
duces approximately 3800 lumens. 
Two 100 watt incandescent lamps pro- 
duce approximately 3400 lumens — 


HERE’S WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
WHEN YOU BUY LIGHT 


For the average industrial user, ap- 

proximately 10 cents of every dollar | 
spent for light goes for lamps; approxi- .. 
mately 20 cents goes for maintenance | 
labor; and about 70 cents goes for }* 


about 10% less light. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
CHAMPION INCANDESCENT-FLUORESCENT ¢ YOUR BEST BUY IN LAMPS 
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WATT FOR WATT, 
FLUORESCENTS PRODUCE 
TWICE AS MUCH LIGHT 
AS INCANDESCENTS 


About 7.5% of the electrical energy 
consumed by a typical 40 watt incan- 
descent lamp is produced as light. Ina 
typical 40 watt fluorescent lamp, the 
percentage is about 20.5. In both 
types, the remainder of the electrical 
energy is heat loss. 


Checks and counter 
checks at each step of 
production guard the quality and 
uniformity of Champion lamps. Result: 
you get all the light you pay for 

when you use Champions. 


- 


Inventories and 


(Continued from page 1) 
straight month. More important, 
they’ve been lagging behind sales 
now for five straight months. 

® Backlogs—Order _ slippage 
has been across-the-board, af- 
fecting many key industries. Re- 
sult: Total factory backlogs are 
down to lowest point in 15 
months. 


INVENTORIES 


April additions to stocks in al- 
most all major business categories 
were negligible—when compared 
to big gains of first quarter 1960. 

In hard goods, for example, 


stocks inched ahead to $31.9-bil- 


Orders Steady; 


low the previous month, and a 


sharp 11.3% below year-ago 
levels. 
The year-ago comparison, 


however, is somewhat distorted. 
At that time buyers were stocking 
up on steel and other durable 
goods commodities to beat the 
expected steel strike. 

More significant than the 
actual monthly drops in new hard 
goods business is the fact that 
orders have not been keeping pace 
with sales (see chart at bottom 
of page). It’s beginning to show 
up in declining backlogs. 

In April, for example, unfilled 
hard goods orders or backlogs 


A P/w INDICATOR; DAYS SUPPLY 


This measire shows the number of days’ soles thot can be filled with 
current inventories. When low, it indicotes a need to raise inventories — 
@ step that is usually followed by a rise in industrial output 


eee eee eeere 
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RELATIVELY LOW holdings showed 


(63 days) is still a sharp 18% below the 77 day high hit in early ‘58. 


lion—up only an_ insignificant 
$150-millon. In the previous 
month the rise was more than 
3 times as big—about $500- 
million. 

This leveling off has left days’ 
supply unchanged from the pre- 
vious month. At a 63-day level 
(see chart above) it is low by 
most standards—another indica- 
tion that P.A.’s are playing inven- 
tories close to the vest. 

In soft goods, inventory rises 


are also small—again about 
$150-million over month-ago 
levels. 


But unlike hard goods, sta- 
bility in this area is no new de- 
velopment. Since the first of the 
year total non-durable stocks 
have gone up only about $400- 
million. 


NEW ORDERS 


The picture for incoming busi- 
ness is also far from bright. A 
drop in April orders received by 
the transportation industry gave 
the key hard goods order category 
another slight downward shove. 

Latest monthly reading (April) 
dipped to $14.4-billion, 1.4% be- 


little change in April. Latest level 


slipped by $1.2-billion. That was 
the biggest monthly drop since 
February 1958 (the lowest point 
of the 1958 recession). 

This latest decline can, in large 
part, be traced back to producers 
of primary metals—particularly 
steel. Empty order books have 
pushed steel operating rate down 
close to 60% of capacity. 


MACHINERY OUTLOOK 


But metals aren’t the only 
cause of the poor “order-back- 
log” picture. Machinery is an- 
other group that is not living up 
to earlier expectations. 

McGraw-Hill’s index of new 
orders for non-electrical ma- 
chinery, for example, shows little 
change over the February-April 
period. The index at latest read- 
ing is actually 8% below year- 
ago levels—despite optimistic 
forecasts of big spending plans 
by industry leaders earlier this 
year. 

A closer look at the latest 
April results reveals, however, 
that not all industries are feel- 
ing the pinch to the same extent. 


Of the six major groups reported 


A P’W INDICATOR: ORDER/SALES 


A ratio over “1” indicates increasing backlogs; 


This measure shows how incoming business compares with shipments. 


ing backlogs. The higher the ratio the better the business outlook 
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LAGGING ORDERS have now stayed below sales for 5 straight months. 
If trend persists, it could mean more production cutbacks by autumn. 
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Backlogs Down 


on by McGraw-Hill, two actually 
show improvement over month- 
earlier levels. 
On the upside, new orders for 
engines and turbines rose 18% 
in April and orders for construc- 
tion and mining machinery rose 
by 2%. 
On the downside, incoming 
new business for manufacturers 
of metal-working machinery and 
of office equipment declined by 
8% in April. New orders for 
pumps and compressors, and for 
general and special purpose ma- 
chines were both down about 
10% from the March level. 
Several other sensitive new 
order measures also show some 
signs of weakness. 
The American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. in- 
dex of industrial supplies and 
machinery slipped 242% in 
April—the third straight month 
of decline. 
Machine tool figures are also 
disappointing. April orders for 
cutting tools showed a sharp 
24% drop from March levels. 
They were also 9% below com- 
parable last year rates. 
Preliminary estimates reveal 
that little improvement is ex- 
pected in tool ordering for the 
month of May. 


Small Firms Get Big Cut 
Of the Defense Dollar, 
New SBA Figures Show 


Washington—New  Govern- 
ment figures on defense orders 
undercut the arguments of 
critics who contend that small 
firms are being bypassed in secur- 
ing defense business. 

The Small Business Adminis- 
tration in toting up the figures for 
last year estimates that small firms 
got at least one-third of all the 
money spent on defense contracts. 

Furthermore, SBA estimates, 
the percentage is likely to con- 
tinue to go up—not down, as 
some critics assumed because of 
the growing complexity and cost 
of developing today’s new 
weapons. 

Over the last few years, total 
contracts let by the Defense 
Dept. have averaged about $21- 
billion. Of this amount, small 
businesses received direct awards 
on the average of about $3.7-bil- 
lion. The rest went to the big 
weapons makers. 

But these statistics overlook the 
fact that smaller firms also have 
been getting a slice of the busi- 
ness through subcontracting from 
big primes. 

In a special analysis, the SBA 
estimates that last year alone, 
subcontractors received payments 
from the primes of almost $3.5- 
billion. 

Along with the direct contracts, 
small businesses thus received 
about $7.2-billion of defense con- 
tract funds last year. Further- 
more, SBA says its figures are on 
the conservative side—that the 
amount is most likely even higher 
because figures are not available 
for all contracts. 

Smaller businesses can also 
look forward to getting an even 
bigger share of the defense pie 
in the future, SBA indicates, be- 
cause of a new contract clause 
put into effect this year requir- 
ing the mandatory subcontracting 
of a portion of each award of 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


Much broader “anti-kickback” laws covering subcontracting 
under federally negotiated procurement awards is being urged 
on Congress. 

The Government Accounting Office has thrown its support 
behind legislation that would provide for civil recovery and 
criminal prosecution for prime contractors who accept kickbacks 
from subs on all federally negotiated contracts. 

Under present law, only cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are 
covered by kickback regulations. But since the law was passed 
in 1946, new types of negotiated contracts—such as incentive 
contracts—have become more prevalent than cost plus fixed fee. 

Various court decisions have produced conflicting decisions on 
whether kickback rules apply to the newer type contracts. 

In the case of the newer variations of negotiated contracts, 
GAO says, “there is usually no opportunity to compare going 
prices with price negotiated by the government.” 

According to Owen A. Kane, legislative attorney for GAO, 
this makes negotiated contracts “more susceptible to kickbacks.” 


. 4 . 
The Administration’s legislative program begins to bear the 


personal stamp of Vice President Nixon. 

Administration officials and Congressional leaders increasingly 
turn to Nixon for leadership as Pres. Eisenhower’s reign draws 
to a close. 

Nixon puts forth what he terms a “positive” program of legis- 
lation, seeking to avert the impression that the GOP is a standpat 
group. 

The Vice President’s hand shows up in the maneuvering over 
medical aid to the aged, depressed areas, education, minimum 
wage, foreign aid. 

In most of these, his position takes him further from the 
extreme right wing of the GOP. Nixon also tries to moderate 
Eisenhower’s veto threats, urging instead that the Administration 
agree to compromise legislation aimed at winning approval of the 
Democratic Congress. 

Nixon champions what he terms a “dynamic conservative” 
approach to the big issues. He feels they should be met—not 
ducked—but within a traditional conservative framework. 

Nixon’s more active role exposes him to criticism within the 
GOP. 

There is some right wing grumbling. Some Republicans, claim 
that his support for a voluntary program of medical aid, for 
instance, is still nothing but socialized medicine. 

But Nixon claims the GOP should adopt a more flexible posi- 
tion, especially on welfare programs. He aims to go to the nomi- 
nating convention next month with a solid legislative record 
behind him. 
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One step to liberalize U.S. import laws is going almost un- 
noticed amid the rising tempo of demands for protection from 
abroad. 

The House Government Operations Committee has approved 
a bill that would greatly liberalize the laws restricting importa- 
tion of government-owned surplus property from abroad. 

There are billions of dollars of such goods stacked in foreign 
depots, often selling at prices considerably below those in the 
domestic markets. 

Protectionist manufacturers have succeeded in slowing the 
imports back into the U.S. to only a trickle in the last two years. 
For 1959, only $6-million in excess property was imported un- 
der Commerce Dept. authorization. 

Government Operations Committee Chairman William Daw- 
son (D-Ill.), acting with Administration encouragement, is spon- 
soring a measure that would open the gates to much greater 
imports by granting the Secretary of Commerce wide authority 
to determine what goods could be brought back. 


over $1-million. 
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Congress Gets Bi-Partisan Measure 
To Limit States Rights on Use Tax 


Washington—A __late-session 
tax bill, thrown into the Congres- 
sional hopper with bi-partisan 
support, proposes to limit the 
states’ rights to impose use taxes 
on transactions in interstate com- 
merce. 

Sen. Prescott Bush, a Repub- 
lican, and Rep. Emil Q. Dad- 
dario, a Democrat, both of Con- 
necticut, are principal sponsors. 
Whether the measure actually will 
be adopted in either chamber be- 
fore this session ends a month 


hence is doubtful, but the Bush- 
Daddario bill is important be- 
yond that consideration. 

Its aim is to upset a Supreme 
Court decision of last March, in 
the Scripto case which originated 
in Georgia. That ruling makes 
many firms liable for collection 
and payment of state use taxes, 
even in states where they sell 
only through independent brokers 
and states in which they main- 
tain no places from which they 
conduct business. 
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ADVANTAGES OF COPE WIREWAY OVER 
“TRADITIONAL” METHODS OF CABLE SUPPORT 


e COSTS LESS FOR MATERIALS 


Wireway’s strong, expanded type construction uses Jess metal to handle more cable. For 
example, one 24” wide section of Wireway can support as much cable as sixteen lengths 
of 4” conduit. That adds up to substantial savings on any size job. 


e COSTS LESS TO INSTALL 


Wireway is an integrated system designed to fit the most complex layout requirements. 
Light in weight and easy to handle, it is supplied ready to go... complete with necessary 
straight sections, fittings and accessories. All components are quickly inter-connected by 
means of Cope’s unique pin-type coupler—thus reducing labor time and costs. 


e COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN AND EXPAND 


Easy-to-get-at Cope Wireway simplifies cable inspection and repair. Re-routing provides 
no problem and additional cable can be readily laid in the existing system... if later 
expansion is required. Thus Cope’s built-in expansibility assures future savings as well. 


Consider these advantages of Cope Wireway. Then let an authorized Cope Electrical 
Wholesaler prove how a Cope cable supporting system can save money in your plant. 


| ALL COPE CABLE SUPPORTING SYSTEMS ARE AVAILABLE IN ALUMINUM OR HOT DIP GALVANIZED STEEL 


1105R 
Originators of First Integrated Line of Cable Supporting Systems 
WIREWAY « LADDER « CHANNEL « CONTROLWAY 
Sold only through authorized electrical wholesalers 


DIVISION OF ROME CABLE CORPORATION ° COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tariff Commission Sets July 11 
For Hearings on Proposed Cuts 


Washington U.S. manufac- 
turers are expected to be out in 
force here next month to protest 
proposed trade concessions to be 
offered by the Administration at 
International Trade negotiating 
sessions at Geneva, Switzerland 
beginning this fall. 

The Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will begin hearing 
these industry protests on July 11 
against duty cuts to be negotiated 
at the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) meet- 
ings later this year and in 1961. 


TRADE CONCESSIONS 


Government officials will offer 
trade concessions on 20% of the 
dollar volume of goods imported 
into this country, and ask recip- 
rocal foreign import concessions 
on nearly everything the US. 
exports. 

State and Commerce Dept. 
Trade Policy staffers have pub- 
lished the initial proposed lists of 
items on which they will offer— 
and ask—lower trade barriers, 
following closely a freer trade 
line which Washington has urged 
for nearly 30 years. 

There are, however, significant 
inclusions and omissions of prod- 
ucts on the so-called “offer” list 
of some 2,500 categories. For 
example, numerous metal and 
chemical products, on which do- 
mestic producers are fighting for 
more rather than less tariff pro- 
tection, were put on the list. 
Among these items are iron and 
steel products, and a variety of 
chemicals. 


SOME LEFT OUT 


On the other hand, such bones 
of contention as aluminum, cot- 
ton and woolen fabrics and cloth- 
ing, coal tar and synthetic organic 
chemicals, were left off the list. 

Despite these compromises be- 
tween proponents of free trade 
and protectionist tariffs, the offer 
list is in for at least six weeks of 


Crude Petroleum Moves 
From Field to Refinery 
At Joint Rail-Pipe Rate 


Chicago — First shipments of 
crude oil using a joint railroad- 
pipeline rate moved into re- 
fineries in Minnesota last week 
from oil fields in Montana and 
North Dakota. 

The new tariff saves about 
14¢ per barrel over the former 
all rail route and is the product 
of an agreement between Soo 
Line Railroad and Minnesota 
Pipe Line Co. The new rate, 70¢ 
per barrel, was approved in April 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Previously oil had moved over 
the same route by tank car at the 
rate of 27¢ per 100 Ib., or about 
84¢ per barrel. 

Under terms of the new 
joint tariff, Soo Line will haul 
crude petroleum from oil pro- 
ducers in North Dakota and 
Montana to Clearbrook, Minn., 
in tank cars. Oil then is trans- 
ferred to the Minnesota Pipe 
Line which brings it to refineries 
at St. Paul Park and Pine Bend, 
Minn. 

The Soo Line expects to han- 
dle 25 to 30 cars daily using the 
new transport method. 
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debate at scheduled public hear- 
ings. 

At these hearings, peril points 
will be set below which no tariff 
rate may be bargained, and do- 
mestic industry will be able to 
argue for further inclusions and 
deletions from both lists. 

Trade officials want to keep 
the lists as liberal as possible. 
Their main reason is that Ad- 
ministration policy is keyed to 
bargaining for as wide open a 
market as it can for U.S. exports. 


Airline, Trucker Set Up Joint Cargo System 


New York — Pan American 
World Airways and Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., have set up a 
world-wide truck-air cargo sys- 
tem linking the motor carrier’s 
145 terminals in North America 
and its overseas services with Pan 
Am’s cargo flights in 79 
countries. 


ONE COMPANY 


Under the new set-up, shippers 
will be able to send direct ship- 
ments abroad from interior and 
gateway cities in the U.S. by 
dealing with only a single com- 


pany and just one set of shipping 
documents. The companies said 
they would publish a joint tariff 
July 1. 


CONSOLIDATED 
RECEIVER FOR ALL SHIPMENTS 


Consolidated will act as re- 
ceiver of all shipments at interior 
U.S. points, handle the docu- 
mentation, and dispatch freight 
directly to Pan American’s air- 
port gateways, a PAA official 
said. 

The airline will act as receiver 
for all imports to the U.S. and 


will be responsible for delivery to 
points in American the official 
pointed out. 


NO COMPLICATIONS 


The truck-air system is de- 
signed to provide door-to-door 
service without the complications 
of transfers, additional handling, 
and government formalities such 
as currency exchange and cus- 
toms clearance, all of which will 
be handled by the two carriers, 
the PAA official said. 

It also will provide faster im- 
port-export deliveries. 
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PROFIT-UNIT PURCHASING PLAN gives buyers one-stop warehouse serv- 
ice on cut-to-dimension raw material for customer's production line. 


Boston—A New England steel 
warehouser, Hawkridge Brothers, 
Inc., has come up with a new 
service twist labeled “Profit-Unit 
Purchasing.” 

The new system is simply this: 
Hawkridge is offering its cus- 
tomers a complete raw material 
“package,” pre-cut and tailor- 
made to turn out one production 
unit—with no waste and at no 
extra charge. 

Here’s how the plan works: 

@Instead of ordering individ- 
ual items from Hawkridge, the 
customer can order the ingredi- 


ents for an entire production unit 
—say a loom or machine—-at a 
single whack. That’s because 
Hawkridge will keep a specifica- 
tion list to match the customer’s, 
thus knows what’s inside the unit 
to be built. 

®@ Moreover, Hawkridge will 
package and label each part of 
the order—bar stock, sheet, rod, 
etc., so that the customer’s receiv- 
ing department can distribute the 
items around the shop with a min- 
imum of trouble. 

@ There’s no extra charge for 
this service. 
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GENERAL OFFICES, 


lines of N&W! 
coal traffic representative. 


bel WWesétotht RAILWAY 


ROANOKE, 


for faster, 


cocl 
delivery 


The nation’s largest coal-carrying hopper 
car fleet is being expanded by the new N&W! 
Orders recently were placed for 1,000 85-ton 
roller bearing hoppers, the first ordered by 
a U. S. railroad. 


King-sized capacity of these cars means 
the N&W can deliver your coal faster, more 
efficiently. Advanced design of the big new 
hoppers will give them a life span of 5 years 
more. 


They start rolling from N&W shops 


VIRGINIA 
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in August, with deliveries completed by the 
end of the year! 

Constantly improved coal handling facili- 
ties and service is another reason why it pays 
to buy the quality coal from mines along the 
Get the facts from your N&W 


Hawkridge stocks a number of 
complete packages on a rotating 
inventory basis for each customer, 
who only has to place one order 
—with one purchase number—to 
receive all the metal he needs for 
his production unit. Only charges 
are those assessed for normal fin- 
ishing operations. 

“Pre-cut production packages,” 
said a Hawkridge official, “greatly 
reduce machining expenses as 
well as customer time and labor. 
In addition, the customer avoids 


odd-length inventory, needless 
waste, handling and _ storage 
costs.” 


Production schedules, he 
added, are smoother since each 
individual piece of each produc- 
tion unit is labeled for the opera- 
tion for which it is required. 
“They can be routed properly 
immediately upon delivery.” 
Hawkridge officials say the 
Profit-Unit Purchasing idea was 
sparked by a customer, John 
Reid, vice president and purchas- 
ing agent for Reid Brothers, Inc., 
of Beverly, Mass. Reid helped 
work out the plan as a purchaser 
of Hawkridge metals, which are 
used to build Reid folding box 
machines. 


Union Moves toOrganize 
Foreign Registry Ships 
Again Go Before NLRB 


Washington — The National 
Labor Relations Board again is 
pondering the dispute over 
whether American maritime un- 
ions have the right to organize the 
crews of ships under U. S. control 
flying foreign “flags of conveni- 
ence.” 

The NLRB decided the issue 
in favor of the unions in 1958 in 
a case involving the Peninsular & 
Occidental Steamship Co. and the 
Seafarers International Union. 

The union was elected to repre- 
sent the alien crew of the S. S. 
Florida, sailing between Miami 
and Havana under Liberian reg- 
istry, but controlled by Peninsu- 
lar & Occidental. 

The company refused to bar- 
gain, and last week the NLRB 
held hearings on the jurisdiction 
question with Peninsular & Occi- 
dental, West India Fruit & 
Steamship Co. and the Eastern 
Shipping Corp., a Florida con- 
cern that serves as sole agent for 
McCormick Shipping Corp., a 
Panamanian Co. 

West India’s dispute with the 
SIU involves the S. S. Sea Level, 
a former U. S. flag ship now 
under Liberian registry, and op- 
erating with a crew of aliens be- 
tween Belle Chasse, La. and 
Havana. Eastern Shipping’s fight 
is over the S. S. Yarmouth, a 
Caribbean cruise ship serving 
mainly American passengers from 
the U. S. to the Caribbean area. 

The companies cited “an un- 
broken line” of international 
agreements and U. S. court deci- 
sions upholding “the law of the 
flag” as controlling relations be- 
tween master and crew. 

Further, the companies said, 
U. S. defense policies require 
flags of convenience because the 
foreign flag ships are available to 
bolster the U. S. Merchant Marine 
in emergencies, and it would cost 
the government $500-million a 
year to subsidize them if they 
sailed their ships under Ameri- 


can flags. 


THIS IS THE “BULL PEN” in Ryan Aeronautical’s plant where continuous 
record is kept of occasional shortages requiring immediate attention. 


THIS ‘RED BALL’ OPERATION, manifested by the circular plywood board 
mounted on a stand, calls attention to the location of shortage item. 


Quiet, vibration-free performance is essential when 
motors are installed in areas where noise must be held 
toa minimum . . . in hospitals, churches, schools, office 
buildings, restaurants and similar locations where 
quiet is needed or wanted. 


Such installations have created a need for larger poly- 
phase motors that whisper while they work. Wagner 
has met this need by expanding its line of selvglane 
resilient mounted motors to include standard ratings 


through 10 hp. 


You certainly have applications that call for a smooth 
geen. | motor, cushioned by resilient mountings. 
To make sure they’re quiet, specify Wagner Poly- 


WAGNER Polyphase 42 
Resilient Mounted Motors . of 
in ratings through 10 horsepower 


phase Resilient Mounted Motors. Only Wagner can 
provide an entire range of ratings through 10 hp. 


Constant research and development have kept Wagner 
up front in electric motor design for more than 65 
years...made the name Wagner one you can de- 
pend ot on in choosing electric motor drives. 


Your nearby Wagner Sales Engineer can help you 
select the right motor to meet your requirements. 
There are Wagner branch offices in 32 principal cities. 


Wadsner Electric Corporation 


6416 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


‘WM60-14 


SLEEVE OR BALL BEARING 
These motors are furnished with quiet 
running steel-backed babbitt-lined 
sleeve bearings of high load carrying 
capacity. Ball bearings can be 
supplied when 
desired. 
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CEILING, SIDEWALL OR 
HORIZONTAL MOUNTING 
You can mount these motors on walls or 
cpg) by rotating the cradle base 
90° or 180°. Motor stays dripproof. 


—— 


NEOPRENE 
CUSHIONING RING 


Annular mountings, of 
oil-resistant neoprene 
bonded to steel rings, 
cushion the motor in 
its cradle base to 
absorb the small 
amount of vibration 
thot remains in the 
most corefully 
balanced motor. 
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Ryan Bull Pen’ 
Posts Shortages 
To Speed Output 


Torrance, A central 
information and _ coordination 
center, known as the bull pen, 
has been set up in the electronics 
production area at Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co.’s Torrance plant. 

Parts shortages and status are 
posted on large blackboards; 
unit shortages and status on 
nearby charts; and system short- 
ages on master schedules. 

Changes are made hourly. 
Every department head is re- 
quired to look at the board at 
least once daily. 

If vendors fail to deliver 
needed items, the item is listed 
on the blackboard—along wiii 
the name of the person responsi- 
ble, the purchase order number, 
and other necessary data. 

In effect, the purchasing de- 
partment is told the minimum 
number of parts needed to meet 
schedules for the current month. 

Then purchasing puts pressure 
on the vendor by making a spe- 
cial trip to his plant—or by au- 
thorizing overtime or setting up 
an inspection station at the 
vendor’s plant. 

Ed Harrington, production 
control manager, said storages 
of incomplete parts due to short- 
ages have been reduced by 50% 
since bull pen operation went 
into effect. 


Cadillac Plastic Steps Up 


Deliveries of Nylon Rods 


Detroit—Cadillac Plastic & 
Chemical Co. has announced its 
15 national warehouses will 
stock a complete line of standard 
nylon rods for overnight delivery 
to most U.S. destinations. 

The massive rods, used pri- 
marily in valve facings and trans- 
mission line components in the 
petroleum and chemical indus- 
tries, are available in diameters 
ranging from 3 in. to 9 in. and 
lengths up to 10 ft. 

Nylon bearings, said a Cadillac 
official, have proved particularly 
useful as an abrasion and corro- 
sion resistant material because of 
their low coefficient of friction. 


New Veeder-Root Facility 
Being Built in Glendale 


Hartford, Conn. Veeder- 
Root, Inc. is building a new 
plant at Glendale, Calif. to ex- 
pand current sales and service 
operations on the West Coast. 

The new facility will be used 
to test and modify the firm’s line 
of mechanical and electro m2- 
chanical counting instruments. 
It will be Veeder-Root’s first pro- 
duction site on the West Coast. 


GE Opens Gear Center 


Motor Center to serve 11 Western 
states has been opened in San 
Francisco by General Electric’s 
gear motor & transmission com- 
ponents dept. 

Through local company sales 
and service offices in the West. 
the new center will offer help on 
special applications and equip- 
ment maintenance, as well as 
quick shipment of a broad line 
of mechanical power transmis- 
sion products. 
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Utility Grades 


Detroit—A new rating form 
designed to analyze the perform- 
ance of purchasing personnel in 
terms of statistics and attitudes is 
being used by the Detroit Edison 
Co. 

The new system is largely the 
result of efforts by Chester F. 
Ogden, vice president for pur- 
chasing, who believes that statis- 
tics must be augmented by in- 
formation on how the buyer acts 
and reacts with people. 


In Two Parts 


The new form, drawn up by 
Ogden and his staff services 
supervisor, Wilbur J. Pierce, is 
divided into two parts—a statis- 
tics sheet and an evaluation sheet. 
The statistics sheet is a data re- 
port on tangible evidence of 
P.A.’s job performance: dollar 
value of orders, number of sales- 
men interviewed, number of or- 
ders placed, etc. 

The evaluation sheet is a 
three-part report on “Relation- 
ship with People,” “Personal 
Traits, Aptitudes and Abilities,” 
and “Basic Purchasing Knowl- 
edge and Skills.” 


Weighted Ratings 


Ratings use a point system 
ranging from 1 to 40. But the 
ratings are weighted so _ that 
grades in the section dealing with 
“Relationships with People” are 
worth more than the ratings in 
the other two sections. 

Thus an “excellent” rating in 
“Relationships With Suppliers’ 
Personnel” is worth up to 40 
points, while the highest possible 
grade for any question regarding 
“Basic Purchasing Knowledge” 
is 30 points (dollars savings) and 
in “Personal Traits” is 25 points 
(attitude). 

“The manner in which a buyer 
accomplishes his assignments is 
mainly measured by the satisfac- 
tion others find in the way he 


Minister Turns Humorist 
At Cleveland Assn. Fete 


Cleveland—Plaques, medals, 
and humor sparked the Cleveland 
Purchasing Agents Assn.’s ladies 
night program. 

Outgoing president and new 
national director Ray Bosch, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
was man of the hour as he re- 
ceived both a watch and plaque 
for his service to the association. 
Bosch turned over the gavel to 
incoming president, William H. 
Conant, Weldon Tool Co. 

Laughter is not a panacea, a 
British-American clergyman 
turned humorist for the occasion, 
told the more than 400 assembled 
members and guests, “but it can 
make things easier to take.” 

In a talk on “The High Cost 
of Humor,” L. H. Hall, rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Cleveland, said “We send all 
types of aid to supposedly under- 
developed countries of the world, 
and yet we in this country have 
the highest incidence of mental 
illness, ulcers, and heart disease.” 

According to the Rev. Mr. 
Hall, this could indicate we are 
not so well developed ourselves, 
and have something to learn from 
those underdeveloped nations. 

“We don’t lose dignity if we 
enjoy a good laugh,” he stressed, 
“even if we laugh at ourselves.” 
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Attitude in Rating Its P.A.s 


does his job.” This is the heart 
of Ogden’s system of evaluation. 


The relative value of items of 


performance on the appraisal 
sheet are in direct ratio to how 
they reflect the P.A.’s ability to 
measure up in the eyes of others. 

In grading personnel, the rat- 
ing supervisor is instructed to ask 
the help of others with whom the 
person being rated comes in con- 
tact, or who have indirect busi- 
ness dealings with him. For ex- 
ample, the supervisor asks: How 
does the P.A. actually get along 


with people in other departments, 
how does he impress his hosts 
when he visits suppliers’ plants, 
and how do suppliers’ key per- 
sonnel react to him? 

After that part has been com- 
pleted, the supervisor discusses 
the evaluation report with the 
department head, and finally 
meets with the buyer to point out 
his weaknesses and strong points. 

All buyers at Detroit Edison 
have been rated once with the 
new system. And Ogden reports 
that the results were satisfactory. 


Mississippi Lures New Business 


With Industrial 


Jackson, Miss.—A “Bill of 
Rights” for business and industry 
is the lever Mississippi is using 
to throw its industrial develop- 
ment drive into high gear. 

The state’s newly enacted eco- 
nomic development program in- 
cludes the following: 

(1) A downward graduation of 
the state income tax rates to 3%, 
and an increase in personal ex- 
emptions. 

(2) A six-point revision in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
effect a competitive status with 


Bill of Rights’ 


other states in the insurance rate 
structure. 

(3) Inclusion of the existing 
“right-to-work” law in the State 
Constitution. Mississippians will 
be called on to ratify this amend- 
ment June 7. 

(4) Insertion in the State Con- 
stitution of a provision that prop- 
erty shall be assessed and taxed 
by uniform rules. 

Most of the credit goes to Gov. 
Ross R. Barnett who, since Janu- 
ary worked to gain legislative ap- 
proval for the program. 


HOW GOOD“YEAR 


KEEPS CLOSE TABS 


These three Dennison-produced tags are 
quality control tools at the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
One has 12 stubs that control hose pro- 
duction and wage payments as well as 
100% inspection. The other two have 
3 stubs for initiating sample tests and 
for following through afterwards. These 
hard-working tags are typical of the 
dozens of wisely planned tag forms used 
by Goodyear. Together, they systema- 
tize work progress from receipt of crude 
rubber to shipment of hose, tires, con- 
veyor belts and other quality-controlled 
products of “The Greatest Name in 
Rubber’. 


Multi-stub tags simplify systems at lowest 
practical cost when Dennison becomes 
your paperwork partner. Your tag forms 
cover vital information in the most 
orderly way .. . as you’d expect from 
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ON QUALITY 
WITH 
MULTI-STUB 


America’s first and largest source of 
patched tags. And, because Dennison- 
designed automatic machines integrate 
clear printing, strong patching, clean 
die-cutting and sharp perforating in a 
single high-speed sequence, Dennison 
delivers highest quality at lowest cost. 


A free analysis of your tag systems with 
design suggestions and cost quotations 
is yours for the asking. Benefit from the 
longest experience in system-mating 
tags by contacting Dennison first. 


Dennison 
Helping you compete more effectively 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Paperwork Trouble Shooters 


Just in case you weren’t paying attention—there’s now a 
trade association for specialists in paper work. These fellows 
call themselves the Association of Records Executives and 
Administrators—and their self-appointed task is to help stem 
the tide of paper that threatens to swamp busy executives. It’s 
composed of men who are experts in filing and processing 
papers, and they generally hail from companies making office 
equipment. 


At a recent AREA meeting, Everett B. Drew 
of Photostat Corp. stated the problem this way: 
“The average business firm is being asked to de- 
vote 80% of its file facilities, in terms of physical 
equipment and personnel, to documents that have 
little or no use in the normal course of a firm’s 
activities. The trouble is that management feels 
it has to save everything to avoid panic situa- 
tions.” 

The result, according to Drew, is that the exceptional item 
interferes with the smooth processing of routine papers that 
otherwise would be readily available to management. 

The root of the trouble is that management in its zeal to 
handle the exceptional sometimes forgets what the real problem 
is, says Drew. His advice: more standardization. 


Newest Fringe Benefit 


Something new has been added to the market basket of 
corporate fringe benefits, says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. NICB notes that three out of four companies 
in a survey of 319 firms are providing employees with some 
form of business travel insurance. The feeling is, says the 
Board, that the corporation should assume the risks of acci- 
dent for the employee when he’s traveling on business. 


There are two parties to protect in case of an 
accident. One, of course, is the employee's 
family. Business travel insurance usually lists 
them as beneficiaries. Then some firms have 
what’s called “key man” insurance. This protects 
the profits lost while a replacement is trained for 
the key man. The problem is particularly acute 
at the space technology companies that often de- 
pend on the brains of a couple of top-notch engi- 
neers. 


Companies handle the new benefit in several ways. Some 
use special business travel policies; others have extended their 
group life and accident plans to this coverage. However, if 
your firm doesn’t have this plan yet, here’s a tip: Take out 
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BEFORE ANALYSIS: Commutator 
mounting bracket was sand cast in 
aluminum. Finishing required 21 machin- 
ing operations. 
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AFTER ANALYSIS: Part is zinc die cast, 
needs only a single trimming operation. 
Thinner walls save material. 


Source: A. B. Mueller Co., St. Lovis, Mo. 


several “slot machine policies” when you travel. They’re 
available in airline terminals, train stations, and turnpike stops. 
The protection costs a few cents. And if you feel especially 
company-minded, you can take out your own “key man 

policy, with the company as the beneficiary. 


What's a Good Product? 


Buyers and sellers often are on opposite sides 
of the fence, but on one thing are in agreement— 
that is, on what makes a good product. 
A study by McGraw-Hill’s Research Dept. of 1,440 equip- 
ment and machinery salesmen in the chemical process indus- 
try shows that sellers agree with P.A.’s that quality comes 
first, service second, and price third. Here’s the way they 
expressed their No. 1 choice (in terms of percentages): prod- 
uct quality and performance, 98%; technical service and 
delivery, 60%; and price, 45%. 


It Can't Be Done 


For the gear engineer who knows that it can’t be done, 
E. F. Borisch, executive vice president of Milwaukee Gear 
Co., has compiled a list of reasons why. The list is numbered 
so that the engineer can save words merely by referring to 
the appropriate number. Here is a selection of the soundest 
reasons: 

(1) We've never done it before. 

(2) Why change it, it’s working OK. 

(3) It won’t work in a small company. 
(4) It won’t work in a large company. 
(5) It won’t work in our company. 

(6) It can’t be done. 

(7) The Sales Dept. says it can’t be done. 
(8) The Advertising Dept. says it can’t be done. 
(9) The janitor says it can’t be done. 
(10) It’s too visionary. 

(11) It’s not my job. 

(12) It needs study by a committee. 
(13) It needs to be slept on. 

(14) It’s impossible. 


Short Pointer 


Blue-eyed elevator operators, bus drivers, and supermarket 
clerks can take considerable encouragement from a new theory 
of personality recently advanced by a British medical man. 
The good doctor says that blue-eyed people are “generally clear 
thinking, successful leaders,” and he cites Sir Winston Churchill 
and Field Marshall Montgomery, among others, as notable 
examples. 


TECHNIQUE: 


Switch materials to eliminate 
machining. 


SAVINGS: 
Cost reduced 75% 
($4 to $1) 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS .. . 


How do you keep members of your purchas- 
ing department up to date on company 
developments that affect their operations? 


June 6, 1960 


C. S. Perkins, manager of purchases, 
Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles: 


“In a department consisting of 60 
employees and six locations, we rely 
on several methods. We have a company 
telephone system linking five of our 
offices, and teletype contact with the 
sixth. We schedule buyer meetings 
monthly or semi-monthly and _inter- 
office meetings semi-annually. We also 
use a General Information Manual as 
a policy guide and a Buyers Manual with 
actual buying instructions for items 
covered by contracts and commitments.” 


F. E. Whyte, director of purchases, SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia: 


“Each Monday morning department 
members assemble in my office and we 
discuss important pending business 
transactions and matters relative to the 
company’s programs; interdepart- 
mental problems are also reviewed. 
Matters that develop during the meet- 
ing, which affect other departments or 
plants, are discussed later in other staff 
meetings that I attend. This assures 
communication between departments 
and various organizational levels.” 


N. W. Hayson, manager, M-R-O-Pur- 
chases, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh: 


“We operate on a Management Ad- 
visory Committee basis, representing all 
of the divisions within the corporation, 
of which purchasing is a member. This 
is then followed up by a purchasing 
manager’s meeting, during which any 
purchasing problems are discussed and 
information is conveyed to the buyers 
either personally or by means of meet- 
ings within the department.” 


B. B. Countryman, vice president of 
purchasing, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 


“Our division P.A.’s have full pur- 
chasing responsibility for their units. 
These men report to me, but are also on 
their divisions’ Management Com- 
mittees. This gives them an opportunity 
to become acquainted with develop- 
ments. They then pass this on to the 
P. A.’s and buyers under them. I am 
on the corporate Management Com- 
mittee and keep P.A.’s not assigned to 
a division informed.” 


J. P. Moorhouse, director of purchases, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa.: 


“The easiest way to accomplish this 
never-ending problem is a_ weekly 
buyers’ meeting, which includes all 
supervisory personnel of reporting de- 
partment. It is in this meeting that we 
are able to discuss various viewpoints 
and bring ourselves up to date on any 
company operating problems. If urgency 
is required, a written memorandum is 
far better; then, no one is ill-informed.” 


J. H. Wallis, director of purchases, 
Emery Air Freight Corp., New York: 


“Our department services the needs 
of over 40 offices throughout the U. S. 
and it is vital that each department 
member is familiar with our purchasing 
policies. Their efficiency is promoted 
through weekly meetings in which up- 
coming purchases are discussed; stocks 
of fast-moving materials are reviewed 
weekly and intercompany developments 
are regularly presented at these meetings 
or by written correspondence in order 
to anticipate any needs.” 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


need engineering materials fast? 


NVF IS YOUR DIRECT LINE TO... 
PROMPT, OFF-THE-SHELF DELIVERY 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre and 
Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 

Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre, 
National Nylon and “Delrin”, Du Pont’s new acetal resin. 

If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications... timed 
to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 
Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New York 


and Toronto, Canada. 


Normal stocks average 
80 of the most used 
grades includffig glass 
base, major paper and 


‘ | 
 HENOLITE. 
sminated PLASTIC cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


Commercial Fibre, used 
in a broad range of ap- 
plications, available in 
sheets, %” to 2%” thick. 
Colors: red, black or 
gray. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


FABRICATED 
PARTS 


NATIONAL 


nylon 


DELRIN 


You profit from the effi- 
ciency of an integrated 
materials manufacturer- 
fabricator. This “single- 
source service” is geared 
to fast delivery. 


Extruded Nylon Rod is 
stocked in diameters 
from 7%” to 2”. Nylon 
fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


Rod in diameters from 
1%” to 2” in stock. Strip, 
from .020 to .093 thick 
up to 7” wide, special 
extruded shapes to 
order. 


Call Your Nearby National Sales Office—Your Direct Line To Fast Delivery 


VAlley 3-0393 
TWinbrook 4-3500 

Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


1-0632 
1-0240 
4-4386 
3-2077 
3-3632 
8-1308 
3-6381 
3-0291 
6-6995 
2-3594 
2-6090 


Griffin, Ga 
indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New Haven 
Newark 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Petersburg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Wilmington 


IN CANADA: 


7-3895 

8-0760 

1-3939 

5-0900 

5-9577 

5-5505 

DAvenport 6-4667 
MElrose 2-7298 
5-6371 


National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 
Montreal 


LEnnox 2-3303 


@) WAT EONAL vwoucanizen rimnz co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware « In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontarie 
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P.A.s Elect Officers for 1960-61 


Purchasing associations around 
the country have been busy for 
the past few months electing new 
officers for the 1960-61 term. 
Most of these elections, however, 
are held in May and June. 

Here’s a roundup of some re- 
cent results: 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Len 
Thomas, Argus Camera, takes 
over as president of the Ann Ar- 
bor Assn. 

Also elected to head the group 
were: John Campbell, Unistrut 
Corp., vice president; Richard 
Hallett, Royal Inc., secretary; 
Richard Rockman, Trilex Corp., 
treasurer. 

Wes Donaldson, Argus Cam- 
era, and Lyle Fellows, Utilex 
Corp., were named to the board 
of directors. 


Seattle—Carl G. Weber, Luck- 
enbach Steamship Co., was in- 
stalled as the new president of 
the Washington Assn. 

Other new officers are: Roger 
E. Stoy, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
first vice president; Wayne Mac- 
Rae, Stack Steel Co., second vice 
president; Max Caddes of Coast- 
Lee & Eastes, treasurer. M. C. 
Michener, Cragin & Co., con- 
tinues as secretary. 


New trustees are: Charles A. 
Beffa, Jr., Seattle Packing Co.; 
Chris Emil, Zellerbach Paper 
Co.; Arthur Erickson, Union Oil 
Co.; Don MacRae, Welders Sup- 
ply Co.; Merton Hyatt, Columbia 
Concrete Pipe Co.; John Kolby, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Joe 
Stout, Inland Empire Paper Co. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Fred E. Kreiss, 
Jr., Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac 
Assembly Div., General Motors 
Corp., Doraville, is the new presi- 
dent of the Georgia Assn. 

Other officers are: 


Robert E. 


F. E. Kreiss, Jr. 
Dunn, H. W. Lay & Co., Inc., 
Chamblee, first vice president; H. 
P. Williamson, Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, second vice presi- 
dent; Marie Sayne, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, secretary; 
James A. Guzzo, Rich’s Inc., At- 
lanta, treasurer; Joe C. Reeves, 
Atlanta Newspaper, Inc., national 
director. 

Named directors were: Ernest 
J. Brewer, City of Atlanta; Clyde 
A. Keefer, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Atlanta; and Clifford F. Ser- 
vais, Cleanese Fibers Co., Rome. 


Galion, Ohio—R. B. Shep- 
herd, Shelby Sales Book, was 
elected president of the North 
Central Ohio Assn. 


NEW NORTH JERSEY ASSN. offi- 
cers include: (top row, I-r) J. S. 
Babiy, Permacel, sec.; Charles 
Messner, Federal Div., ITT, Ist 
v.p.; Paul Murphy, Westinghouse 
Electric, dir.; (middle) A. G. Os- 
trander, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, 2nd v.p.; Richard Smith, Mon- 


S. Smeltzer, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, vice president, G. D. 
Moor, F. E. Myers & Bros. Co., 
Ashland, treasurer; C. C. Barnes, 
Eaton Mfg. Co, Marion, senior 


director, C. L. Snyder, North . ; 
Electric Co., Galion; national di-} 82° Chemical, dir; H. J. 
rector Shahnazarian, Esso Research, 
’ _| dir; Howard Webster, Conti- 
3lected to three-year terms, ’ ’ 
Elected tk a : nental Can, nat. dir.; (bottom) 


board of directors, were Wood- 
row Wilson, Ralph Dicksen, and 
Floyd Yoder. 


Ted Kopacki, Autographic Busi- 
ness Forms, pres.; Frederick Esser, 
Westinghouse, Dist. 8 v.p.; E. W. 
Noble, Moore Business Forms, 
past Dist. 8 v.p.; Phil Richmond, 
Aluminum Co. of America, past 


nat. dir. ee 


Buffalo, N. Y.—J. Raymond 
Berg, Buffalo Steel Corp., was 
(Continued on next page) 
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“When I buy components... 
| look for DEPENDABILITY” 


. . says Mr. C. C. Lewis, Vice President and Director of 
Purchasing for Schick, Inc., shown with Schick’s 3-Speed 
electric shavers. ‘“‘Dependability is our key in choosing a 
supplier. We look for products dependably engineered for top 
performance . . . dependably tested for complete quality con- 
trol . . . with dependable, on-time deliveries . . . from com- 
panies interested in helping maintain dependability in our 
product. We’ve found Mallory a dependable source of elec- 
trical contacts and ceramic capacitors for over 10 years.” 

P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc 


-MALLOR 


MALLORY & CO. 


R. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Other officers chosen were: V. 
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C. C. Lewis, Vice President and Director 
of Purchasing, Schick, Inc. 


See MALLORY for: 


Mercury and Zinc- 
Carbon Batteries 


Capacitors 

Controls 

Timer Switches ° 
Vibrators 
Contacts 


Special Metals 


Electronic 
Assemblies 


Welding Materials 
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(Continued from page 12) 
named president of the Buffalo 
Assn. 

Other newly elected officers 
are: Roger S. Joselyn, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., first vice 
president; F. W. Martin, Indus- 
trial Transmissions Inc., secre- 
tary; Leonard J. Chisholm, Curtis 
Screw Co., treasurer; Harry E. 
O’Grady, Ford Motor Co., na- 
tional director. 

Named local directors were 
Martin; Frank P. Best, Linde Co.; 
Walter A. Duszynski, Acme 
Builders Supply & Hardware. 


Lima, Ohio—Robert Landers, 
Westinghouse Corp., was installed 
as president of the Lima Assn. 

Other new officers are: Nor- 
man QO. Pierce, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., first vice presi- 
dent; P. W. Stauffer, Triplett 
Electrical Instrument Co., Bluff- 
ton, second vice president; C. M. 
Lehman, Bluffton College, Bluff- 
ton, secretary; L. W. Landwehr, 
Stamco, Inc., New Bremen, treas- 
urer; Robert P. Gray, Marathon 
Pipeline Co., Findlay, national 
director. 

Directors for this year will be 
James B. Coffey, Gro-Cord Rub- 
ber, and Leslie Hill, Lima Elec- 
tric Motor Corp. 


St. Paul—William E. Steven- 
son, State of Minnesota, heads 
the new slate of Twin City Assn. 
officers. 

Other officers include: George 
Quinn, Minneapolis Star & Trib- 
une, Minneapolis, first vice presi- 
dent; F. W. Fischer, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., second vice 
president; E. O. Burchell, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

T. M. Stirmlinger, Waldorf 
Paper Products Co., is national 
director and William H. Bunin, 
Toni Co., was elected to a four- 
year term as director. 


Elmira, N. Y.—E. W. Colpitts, 
National Homes Corp., is the new 
president of the Elmira Assn. 

Other officers are: Carl J. 
Ramberg, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Painted Post, N. Y., first vice 
president; Richard U. Potter, 
Chemung Foundry Co., second 
vice president; Earl W. Reese, Le- 
Valley McLeod, Inc., secretary; 
James F. Kellogg, Kennedy Valve 
Mfg. Co., treasurer; Robert 
J. Rock, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Athens, Pa., national director. 

Directors for two-year terms 
are: W. E. Heatwole, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Towanda, Pa., 
and Robert E. Ryerson, Corning 
Glass Works. 


Spokane — Jack Roberts of 
Union Iron Works here, was 
elected chairman of the Inland 
Empire branch of the Washington 
Assn. 


New P.A. Assn., officers are: 
<< 
SYRACUSE & CENTRAL NEW 
YORK (I-r)}—R. H. Greenfield, 
Grey-Syracuse, treas; G. L. 
Petrie, R. E. Dietz Co., 2nd v.p.; 
WwW. L. Walls, Ithaca Gun Co., 
pres.; F. P. Bauman, GE Co., Ist. 
v.p.; J. E. Edmonds, Lipe-Rollway 
Corp., sec. 

> 
GRAND RAPIDS _(I-r)—Homer 
Barber, Packaging Corp. of 
America, pres.; W. M. Klaassen, 
Grand Rapids Supply Co., treas.; 
Betty J. Rau, Mcinerney Spring & 
Wire Co., sec.; John Vander Veen, 
Sackner Products Co., v.p.; K. Van 
Heuvlen, national director, A. L. 
Holcomb Co. 
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Is ALWAYS ON-THE BALL 


Your packaging operation can’t get to first base without steady 
container delivery. So make Gaylord your mainstay— 

because Gaylord’s 16 plants all over the country pitch in to keep 
your boxes coming, day in and day out, when you want 

them, where you want them. 


Don’t let erratic supply throw you a curve. Call your nearby 
G-Man now, and get him on your team. 


IN CANADA + CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CANADA. LTD. VANCOUVER. B.C. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION 


HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 
PLANTS COAST TO COAST 


Industry News 
in Brief 
Friden Buys Plant 


San Francisco — Friden, Inc., 
manufacturer of office machines 
and equipment, has purchased the 
Rochester, N. Y., plant of the 
Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe Co. 

The 200,000 sq. ft. building is 
adjacent to one of two plants op- 
erated by Commercial Controls 
Corp., a Friden subsidiary. Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe’s Kellogg Div., 
which provides engineering serv- 
ices and products for the aircraft 
and missile industry, will move to 
Southern California. 


UM&M Builds 


New York—United Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Inc., textile 
manufacturers, has started con- 
struction of a $250,000 chemical 
plant at Langly, S. C. 

The plant, which will make 
chemical specialties, will be op- 
erated by UM&M’s Valchem unit. 
The new site also will include re- 
search and development labora- 
tories, warehousing facilities, and 
office space. 


Container Plant Opens 


Phoenix — Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corp. has put into op- 
eration a new high-speed, highly 
automated shipping container 
plant. Fibreboard will open an- 
other container plant next month 
in Honolulu. 


Waltham to Up Sales 


Waltham, Mass. — Waltham 
Precision Instrument Co. expects 
to boost sales $1-million this year 
through the acquisition of Boesch 
Manufacturing Co., Danbury, 
Conn. Boesch, established at the 
turn of the century, specializes in 
the design and manufacture of 
coil winding machines, control 
and accessories. 


Hercules Builds 


Philadelphia — Construction 
will start shortly on a $1-million 
cement plant to be built by Her- 
cules Cement Co. at Stockertown, 
Northampton County, Pa. 


Firm Boosts Output 


Pittsburgh—Production of sul- 
furic acid has begun ut Pittsburgh 
Chemical Co.’s Neville Island in- 
stallation. The new facilities will 
expand the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co.’s_ subsidiary by 
70%. 


Hale Buys Nara 


Conshohocken, Pa.—Hale Fire 
Pump Co. has purchased the ac- 
cumulator business of Nara Hy- 
draulics Corp., Westbury, L. I. 
Engineering, manufacturing, test- 
ing, and sales will be handled at 
Hale’s plants here. 


Calaveras Opens Plant 
San Francisco—Calaveras Ce- 


ment Co., division of Flintkote ! 


Co. has opened a new bulk ce- 
ment transfer plant in Springfield, 
Ore. The plant will receive bulk 
cement by rail from the firm’s 
manufacturing plant at San An- 
dreas, Calif., and serve as a dis- 
tributing point for truck delivery 


Firm Claims Polyethylene Extruder 
Is Biggest Installed on East Coast 


Attleboro, Mass. — American 
Sisalkraft Corp. has_ installed 
what it claims is the “biggest 
polyethylene extruder along the 
East Coast,” in its plant here. 
The 96-in.-wide machine is 
capable of extruding polyethylene 
film onto paper, board, foil, or 
film material, a Sisalkraft official 
said. 

He said his company plans to 
produce standard polyethylene- 
coated materials, as well as 
special grades, on the new ma- 


chine. The anticipated combina- 
tions, he said, will include vapor- 
proof and grease-proof papers 
and boards for conversion to 
packaging wraps, multi-wall bags, 
folding cartons, and general-pur- 
pose vapor barriers. 


BUILT-IN QUALITY CONTROL 


The new machine is equipped 
with built-in, quality control de- 
vices, including a beta-gage to 
insure constant thickness during 
each run, the official said. 


in southern Oregon. 
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At Wallingford, stainless steel strip hav- 
ing close tolerance specifications is thor- 
oughly cleaned before final inspection 
because contaminants have weight; and 
non-contact gages measure all weight 
within the throat of the measuring head. 
A sample is then taken from the coil, de- 
livered to a temperature controlled room 
and measured with a Fringecount Mi- 
crometer — interferometer, control box 
and counter — to compare the thickness 
of the sample to the wave length of a 
krypton light source. 


As the diagram at right shows, the move- 
ment of the measuring tip modulates the 
krypton light source and produces 
fringes which are detected and counted. 
This reading is then converted to thick- 
ness of the test piece. After measuring, 
the sample returns to the line; the gaging 
equipment is zeroed against the known 
thickness, and processing starts up again. 
By taking a sample from each coil, it is 
almost impossible to have an error 
caused by variation in density between 
different alloys. 


There IS a Difference in 
STAINLESS STEEL STRIP 


... When “tonnage is produced on a laboratory basis” — 


Do your suppliers measure close tolerance stainless steel strip with such exacti- 
tude? Why not purchase your stainless steel strip where tonnage is produced on 


a laboratory basis? 


Facilities for widths up to 27” — thickness down 
to .001” — extremely close tolerances maintained. 
Write for new folder on stainless steel strip. 


THE WALLINGFOR 


Fogrese in Metale for Over FE Ufears 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy « 
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WELDED TUBES AND PIPE: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
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POLYETHYLENE EXTRUDER: American Sisalkraft’s new 96-in.-wide 
machine can extrude film onto paper, board, foil, or other film material. 


Evanston, Ill.—Packaging 

Corp. of America has come up 
with what it claims is a new “ad- 
vance” in corrugated container 
printing—high speed photograph- 
ic reproduction from mechanical- 
ly made 50-line screen plates. 
{j “The new technique,” said 
} Robert G. Paramore, senior vice 
president for container opera- 
tions, “opens a number of doors 
for merchandising with corrugat- 
ed board which were previously 
closed to this medium.” 

The development brings corru- 
gated shipping containers closer 
to the varied merchandising op- 
portunities available with folding 
| cartons, he added. 
| Paramore said his company’s 
first broad application of its new 
photo-printing process has been 
applied to a new line of packages 
for a leading sporting goods firm. 

“The new triple-duty container 
serves at one and the same time 
as a shipping container, a color- 
ful and eye-attracting point-of- 
purchase self merchandiser, and 
a customer carry-home package,” 
| the Packaging Corp. official 
pointed out. 

The pictures of famous sports 
stars on the package “are clear 
and sharp, with excellent repro- 
duction of facial details to make 
all of the players instantly recog- 
nizable,” he added. 

The photographic plates used 
in the process contain 50 vertical 
lines/in., and are made of a new 
synthetic rubber material, still 
“a secret patent.” Called “Fibre- 
| Mate,” the new material differs 
from other synthetic rubbers in 
that it permits almost 100% re- 
lease of printing inks. 

“The high-speed, precision 
printing from  Fibre-Mate is 
achieved not from volume of ink 
used, but from its color strength, 
or concentrated intensity,” Para- 
more said. 

He said Fibre-Mate permits 
better ink control with thinner, 


Crown Zellerbach Slates 
Plant for St. Louis Area 


San Francisco—Crown Zeller- 
bach has begun preparations for 
a new packaging plant to be 
built at Hazelwood near the St. 
Louis airport. 

The plant, to be operated by 
Western Waxide Div., will re- 
place present flexible packing 
operations in Kansas City and 
St. Louis. It will produce plain 
and printed waxed paper, foil, 
foil laminates, polyethylene- 
coated paper and polyethylene 
film bags. 

“We are consolidating these 
plants to provide better service 
for our customers in the Mid- 
west and East,” said M. A. Barr, 
general manager of the Western 
Waxide Div. 


Hooker Plant to Open 


Jeffersonville, Ind. — Hooker 
Chemical Corp.’s Phosphorus 
Div. will begin making sodium 
hexametaphosphate in its new 
facility here this fall. 

The new plant is expected to 
go on stream sometime in De- 
cember, at which time another 
new Hooker plant here will be- 
gin production of tetrapotassium 


New Photoprint Method Gives 
Containers Three-Way Appeal 


more intense inks. It is thus pos- 
sible to print finer screens, with 
finer definition and detail. Print- 
ing of 70-line screens as well as 
four-color work “is now com- 
pletely practical and beyond the 
experimental stage,” he said. 
Packaging Corp. reports it has 
already printed as many as one 
half million containers without 
any damage. The new printing 
technique is adaptable for most 
printer-slotter equipment. 


Bas 


Alcoa Offers New Sheet 


Pittsburgh—Aluminum Co. of 
America will distribute through 
jobbers a new line of lightweight 
sheeting designed for re-roofing 
and re-siding commercial struc- 
tures. 

Alcoa claims the new product, 
called Econo-Rib, is the lowest- 
priced, quality aluminum roofing 
now available on the United 
States market. 

The new sheeting will be avail- 
able in standard lengths, having 
a width of 50% in. The prod- 
uct takes its name from the 
trapezoidal corrugation located 


ECONO-RIB: Alcoa’s new lightweight sheeting takes name from corru- at 8 in. intervals. The sheet has 
gation at 8-in. intervals; is designed for re-roofing and re-siding. an embossed finish. 


pyrophosphate. 
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How long does it take him to replace one lamp? 


vr 


TWENTY MINUTES! That’s the average time it takes to replace one lamp. First the phone call for maintenance, then the requisition, lamp, 
ladder, hike to the site, lamp replacement, the walk back, disposal of old lamp, put ladder away. And work interruptions among other 
employees, caused by one-at-a-time lamp replacements are an expensive item not included. 


This General Electric Plan can save you 
26 hours labor on every 100 lamps you use! 


It takes a man about 33 hours to replace 100 lamps if he 
does it one-at-a-time . . . and less than 7 hours if he does 
it with this modern General Electric Plan for group 
relamping. That’s a cut-and-dried savings of 26 hours for 
every 100 lamps you use. Twenty six times the hourly cost 
of your maintenance man! 

But there’s more! With this plan you also get up to 
25% more light, 75% fewer work interruptions, 75% 
fewer buying and stocking headaches . . . and a better 
looking lighting system. 

Records prove this simple plan works best with General 
Electric Lamps. Why? Because they have a more uniform 
lamp life. They last most customers well over 2 years... . 
with fewer early burnouts. What’s more, the plan has a 
built-in reminder that eliminates record-keeping—tells you 
when it’s time to begin another cycle. Right now is the 
best time for you to suggest this money-saving system 
to your company. 

Send coupon for full information on General Electric’s 
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simplified Group Relamping Plan. It’s free, no obligation. 
When you get it, see for yourself just how much you can 
save—in good hard cash for your company. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


r 
| General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-022 

| Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 

| |! want to cut my lighting maintenance costs to the bone! 

| Send me more information on General Electric's Group 
| Relamping Pian right away! 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
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The Fine Print of Purchasing 


The LAW and YOU 


MORE ON LEASING 

A lease agreement generally will be recognized by the Treasury Department for 
tax deduction purposes if the lease period is substantially less than the equipment’s 
useful life and the lease has no provision for renewal. But where the rentals over 
a relatively short period of the expected useful life of the leased equipment approxi- 
mate its purchase price and the leasee can continue to use it thereafter by making 
nominal payments, the Treasury says it’s a sale. 

In trying to clarify the lease vs buy situation, the Internal Revenue Service also 
made this ruling: Rental deductions will be allowed where the agreement calls for 
payments punched at the beginning of the lease with provision for renewal periods 
at a reduced rental and the leasee must return the equipment at the end of the 
renewal period. 

But there’s still a point to remember: The leasee under these circumstances 
cannot deduct the earlier larger rentals as paid. They must be treated as advance 
rentals. Thus the aggregate rentals paid must be apportioned and are deductible 
only over the entire lease and renewal period. 

* * 


AUCTION BIDS 

It is illegal to agree with another buyer not to bid at an auction or other com- 
petitive sale when the primary purpose is to stifle competition and seek an unfair 
advantage over the seller. Courts hold such contracts to be unenforceable by 
either party, and the seller may rescind any such sale. 


In some cases, however, two buyers may agree to bid as one. For example: 
Jones and Franklin agree that at a mortgage foreclosure sale of a piece of property 
lying between their two factories, Jones will do all the bidding and if his is the 
highest bid, Franklin will give him half of the purchase price. They agree that 
the property will be used as a common parking lot for their two factories. This is 
a good contract. It is not against public policy for them to join together and buy 


You simplify 
procurement and 
assure satisfaction 
when you 
standardize on 


MILWAUKEE 
WROT WASHERS 


To get everything you need in 
washers — on one order — it pays 
to specify “Milwaukee Wrot” on 
every washer requisition you write. 


One word tells the reason why: 
Specialization. 


Milwaukee is the one prime source 
that has devoted more than 70 
years to the volume production of 
quality washers. Special 
machinery — special production 
techniques — special facilities 

— special quality controls combine 
to make Milwaukee Wrot Washers 
the unmatched standard of 
superiority, the world over. 


Whether your need is for 
“standards” or “specials,” the 
complete Milwaukee line offers 
unrestricted selection. Factory 
stocks covering thousands of types 
and sizes, plus over 100,000 
production-ready dies, make it 
unnecessary for you to tie up 
capital in' long-range inventories, 


TYPES AVAILABLE 


© Countersunk Finishing 
Washers 


@ Fiat & Bevel Square 
Washers 


ALL ON 
ONE .« 


@ Manufacturers 
Standard Size Washers 


@ SAE Standard Fiat 
Washers 


®@ Belleville Type Washers 
@ Sems Washers 


®@ Drawn Center Washers 
® Bedspring & Mattress 


@ Narrow & Wide Rim Washers 
Machinery Bushings @ Slotted & Split Rim 
® Light Steel & Washers 


Riveting Washers 
®@ ASA Lock Washers 


@ Spring Tension & Wave 
Bend Washers 


®@ Army-Navy Standard 
Washers 


@ Machine Screw Washers 
@ Axie & Carriage Washers 
® Structural Washers 


@ Expansion Plugs 
@ Cupped Washers 
® Dished Washers 
® D-Hole Washers 
® D-Outside Washers 


® Discs, Blanks & Special 
Designs to Virtually Any 
Specification 


All Available in a broad range of 
ferrous, non-ferzous, stainless steel, 
plastic and fibrous materials 
Standardizing on Milwaukee 
Wrought Washers Means 
Standardizing on Quality 


WROUGHT WASHER MF6. CO. 


2111 S. Bay Street « Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
The World's Largest Producer of Washers 


60-9720 


something for their joint use. 


FINISHING THE JOB 


When does title pass under a contract for the sale of specific goods where the 
seller has work to perform on the goods to put them in a deliverable state? 

The courts hold generally that title does not pass while something remains to 
be done by the seller to put the goods in a deliverable state or condition. When 


title passes can be very important to you. 


Take this case: Fairbanks agreed to sell an engine to Richardson and install it 


in Richardson’s building. But before the 
destroyed the engine and the building. 
The blaze was not caused by the care- 


engine was completely installed, a fire 


lessness of either party; but the seller 
sued for the contract price and lost. 

The court said that since seller still had 
work to perform on the engine, title 
didn’t pass. 


WHEN SELLER DELAYS 


What are your damages when seller 
fails to deliver goods contracted for? 

Generally, the measure of damages is 
the difference between the contract price 
and the market price or value of the goods 
at the time and place of delivery. 


But if the goods have no market value, 
the buyer is not necessarily deprived of 
his damages. His measure of damages is 
the difference between the contract price 
and the “reasonable” value of the goods. 

The price at which seller has sold simi- 
lar goods and the price buyer would have 
to pay for similar goods are also criteria 
used in determining damages when there 
is no market price or value. 

But if your agreement fixes seller’s 
liability in the event of a breach, such 
stipulations generally will govern. In a re- 
cent case the contract called for seller to 
pay buyer 10% of the contract price on 
default of delivery. Seller failed to make 
delivery, and buyer sued for 25% of the 
contract price—his actual damages. The 
court allowed him only 10% —the amount 
set out in the contract. 


PICK AND CHOOSE 


A buyer generally has a choice of rem- 
edies for a breach of a contract of war- 
ranty. 


If he knows of the defect at the time 
performance is offered, he may refuse to 
accept the goods, insist on due perform- 
ance, and sue for damages for non-per- 
formance if further performance is not 
offered. 

If buyer has paid for goods in advance, 
he can recover his advance payment as 
part of his damages. 

If part performance is made, he may 
rescind the contract, restore what he has 
received, and recover what he has paid. 

Buyer need not rescind, or reject the 
goods, however, but may stand upon the 
contract and, relying upon the warranty, 
take the goods offered and sue for dam- 
ages. 


However, a buyer must select one rem- 
edy or the other. He can’t have his cake 
and eat it too. 


If buyer determines to rescind his con- 
tract, he must make this effective. If he 
elects to sue for damages, he must be able 
to prove them. 


(The above material was prepared by Sydney 
Prerau of the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute for 
Purchasing Week. Reader inquiries on general 
tax and legal aspects of purchasing will be dis- 
cussed here in accordance with space limitations 


and applicability.) 
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Your J&L stainless steel distributor 
can serve you better because J&L 
serves him better, backing him with 
the full facilities of J&L’s Stainless and 
Strip Division. 

Your J&L distributor can reduce 
your costs by providing a complete 
range of pre-production services, and 
doing it economically! He can save 
you the capital investment required 
to maintain long term inventories; he 
can help you eliminate the costs of 
overhead connected with stocking, 
accounting, and the inevitable losses 
incurred through waste and obsoles- 
cence due to specification changes. 

Technical assistance in solving pro- 
duction problems is also available 
from your J&L distributor ... when 
those problems are connected with an 
application using stainless steel, J&L’s 
own staff of technical specialists will 
promptly answer your distributor’s 
call for additional help. 

Even when advanced research is 
required you can call on your J&L dis- 
tributor in confidence. He will be 
happy to discuss your problem be- 
cause he knows he is backed by one of 
the world’s most respected teams of 
metallurgists—J&L’s own staff in lab- 
oratories at Detroit and the famous 
Graham Research Laboratories at 
Pittsburgh. 

Your J&L distributor is as near as 
your telephone. Call Western Union 
Operator 25 for the name of your J&L 
distributor of Consistent Quality 
stainless steel. 


J&al —a leading prod of stainless steel 
and precision cold rolled strip stee/s 


STAINLESS 


SHEET ¢ STRIP * BAR * WIRE 
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TWA re SuperJet AIRLINE 


offers you two great cargo services! 


Ps 


TRAYS WORLD 
‘sie ss @# 


F aa 
—a7 
Ship coast-to-coast and overseas on TWA Super Sky Merchant Fleet 


Overnight flights between New York, Chicago and Los Angeles spearhead TWA’s all-cargo 
Super Sky Merchant service. Early morning deliveries in Chicago and Los Angeles. In New 
York... direct connections with Super Sky Merchants to major trade centers of Europe. Also, 
daily service to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Kansas City and 
San Francisco. For profitable all-cargo flights, specify TWA Super Sky Merchant Fleet! 


TWA Jet Freight... across the U. S. and Overseas! 


Speed your shipments at home or abroad with TWA Jets and giant TWA SuperJets! Immense 


cargo capacity...10,000 Ibs. each! And only TWA offers Jet Freight service to European 
trading centers from major U.S. markets...San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and New York. TWA’s Jet Fleet and Super Sky Merchant Fleet serve 70 U.S. cities, 23 
world centers. And almost anything goes by TWA... often at less cost than by surface. 


FASTEST COAST-7TO-COAST 
Cali your freight forwarder or Call your freight forwarder or 
nearest TWA Aijir Freight office nearest TWA Air Freight office 
THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ 


*TWA THE SUPERIJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Cameron F. Jones has been 
appointed division purchasing 
agent of Hercules Powder Co.’s 
purchasing department by the 
Wilmington, Del. firm. 


P. G. NOLTE 


Paul G. Nolte, purchasing 
agent, National Automatic Tool 
Co., recently became the firm’s 
first employee to complete 45 
years of service. Firm executives 
honored him with a luncheon and 
diamond pin. 


J. M. ASHMORE, JR. 


Joseph M. Ashmore, Jr., has 
joined Tumb-L-Matic, _ Inc., 


Stamford, Conn., as vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing. 
He had been a research techni- 
cian with SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


S. C. BIELAWSKI J. E. PETERSON 


John E. Peterson was pro- 
moted from manager of procure- 
ment to associate manager of 
materiel, Space Technology Lab- 
oratories, Inc., El Segundo, Calif. 


A. D. Foote has been ad- 
vanced to manager of materials 
for West Allis Works Industries 
Group by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. S. C. Bielawski 
succeeds him as West Allis 
Works purchasing agent. 


JOHN RICCA 


L. E. HILL 


Louis E. Hill has joined Nopco 
Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., as 
director of purchases. He suc- 
ceeds Foster L. Jones, who re- 
tired recently after 30 years’ 
service. Hill formerly served as 


[ Obituaries 


Arthur L. Benthien, 70, re- 
tired purchasing agent of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee, 
died April 24. 


Harry S. Perkins, retired pur- 
chasing agent of Naumkeag 
Mills, Salem, Mass., died May 2. 


George Smith, 60, purchasing 
agent at Allied Artists, Los An- 
geles, died May 6. 


J. Homer Day, 70, retired 
purchasing agent for the Speak- 
man Co., Wilmington, Del., died 
May 12. 


Wilson J. Thomas, 48, pur- 
chasing agent for Amsco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., died May 16. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


vice president and director of 
purchases for International Stain- 
less Steel Corp. 


John Ricca was made man- 
ager of purchasing and _ traffic 
for Oasis Oil Co. of Libya, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ohio 
Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. He had 
been general purchasing agent 
for Arabian American Oil Co. 
and Aramco Overseas Co. 


Michael _L. Redmond has 
joined Louis A. Weiss Memo- 
rial Hospital, Chicago, as pur- 
chasing director. He had been 
senior buyer at the S & C Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. 


In the World of Sales 


C. S. Hale, E. S. Hoke, and 
R. F. Sharpe have been elected 
regional vice presidents by White 
Motor Co., Cleveland, for the 
North Atlantic, eastern, and 
southern regions respectively. 


Curtis R. Hammond has been 
assigned the new post of director 
of commercial sales development, 
Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Herbert K. Krengel was ap- 
pointed commercial marketing 
manager, Lenkurt Electric Co., 


J. Edward Baxter has been 
made manager of steel plant sales 
for National Alloy Div., Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


D. H. Olin was named general 
sales manager for Diamond Na- 
tional Corp.’s Northwest and Cal- 
ifornia lumber manufacturing di- 
visions, Spokane, Wash. 


Dan E. Baker was elected vice 
president, marketing, at Atlee 
Corp., Waltham, Mass. 


vanced to general sales manager 
for products, Gregory Industries, 
Inc., Lorain, Ohio. 


C. J. Moore, general sales and 
marketing manager, Exide Indus- 
trial Div., Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Philadelphia, was pro- 
moted to vice president-market- 
ing of the division. 


Donald E. Falsken has been 
appointed sales manager, Auto- 
motive Wholesale Department, 
Dayton Industrial Products Co., 


Inc., San Carlos, Calif. 


Robert C. Friedly has been ad- 


Melrose Park, III. 


SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Found: A Paint that Lasts 


Cut Costs with New Long-Lived Silicone Finishes 


You paint your plant to protect against rust and rot, but how can you 
protect the paint? Sun, rain, heat, sleet, smoke, and other elements of the 
industrial climate take a heavy toll. Shortly after the paint is completely 
dry, it starts to deteriorate. Soon, it must be re-applied. Thus, the cost of 
keeping away rust can run high: not due to the price of the coating mate- 
rial as much as to the repainting time involved. 


Now, however, new paints based on silicone resins make it possible for you 
to make some really substantial cuts in paint maintenance costs. Proven 
to have superior durability, these silicone finishes last a good 25% to 
100% longer. They keep their gloss and color and film integrity despite 


tough exposure to weather . . 


. despite high temperatures that burn or 


crack conventional finishes. 


Naturally, this greater staying power means fewer repainting jobs. And 
that’s especially important in hard-to-get-at areas of the plant, or on hot- 
running equipment that must be shut down for painting. 


For instance, the Austin White Lime Company, of Austin, Texas, had dif- 
ficulty keeping paint on the kilns and stacks shown above. Then they tried 
a paint based on Dow Corning Silicones, and report it “. . . by far the most 
satisfactory paint we have ever used.” You can see the gleaming results. 


Many other firms have 
come to the same con- 
clusion. At left are 
two diesel mufflers at 
the Philadelphia Gas 
Works. Both were 
painted two years be- 
fore these pictures were 
taken; one with an 
organic coating, the 


other with a silicone finish. The burned, 
cracked and discolored paint is the organic; 
the “like-new” coating is the silicone. 


What if there’s no heat problem, just weath- 
ering? New silicone-based coatings outlast 
conventional paints even where high 
temperaiures are no problem. Look at the 
test panels in the photo. These panels have 
been exposed for one year in an industrial 
location where corrosive atmospheres fre- 
quently prevail. The conventional organic 
paint has faded, lost its gloss and chalked 
badly, while the silicone finish (bottom) is 
still in fine shape. 


Colors Unlimited . . . Silicone finishes 
run the complete spectrum. If you want 
a hot-spot finish that will resist 1,000 F, 
certain pigments such as aluminum must 
be used, 


But, when temperatures are not high 
enough to damage the pigment, you can 
get virtually any color you wish. This is 
important, for it means that, for the first 
time, you can carry color-coding systems 
over onto hot equipment without worrying 
about early paint failures. 


Product finishes based on Dow Corning 
Silicones further prove the resistance to 
chalking, checking, fading and oxidation 
of these resins. For example: Sherer- 
Gillett, Marshall, Mich., a major producer 
of refrigerator display cases for super- 
markets, has found a silicone-based enamel 
superior in durability . . . retaining high 
gloss after long wear . . . capable of absorb- 
ing more abuse. 


Why not investigate silicone paints for your 
plant? Send today for the descriptive bro- 
chure. “Why Silicone-Based Paints Mean 
Less Maintenance.” Write Dept. 7506. 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is your 
number one source for latest informa- 
tion and technical service on silicones. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON 
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How Well Are You Performing? 


Here's One Way to Keep Tab on Your Efforts 


A top management official at one of the nation’s 
biggest mining companies believes he can answer one 
of the questions that harried purchasing men at the 
NAPA convention two weeks ago: how to measure 
progress toward the goal of improved purchasing 
performance. 

His system is aimed at an over-all rating for purchas- 
ing in terms that any top management understands: 
profit. 

Richard W. Taylor, assistant to the president of 
Cerro de Pasco Corp.’s American Manufacturing divi- 
sion, describes his performance yardstick as “profit 
leverage.” It measures performance by the success 
purchasing has in meeting its price goals while at the 
same time fitting quality and delivery—also key pur- 
chasing considerations—into the picture (see charts). 

Manufacturing and marketing, in comparison to pur- 
chasing, find it relatively easy to measure performance: 
Production cost reductions and over-the-top sales drives 
spotlight the managers of those operations. And now 
that industry is looking to purchasing men to help lead 
the drive to reduce costs through inventory manage- 
ment, negotiation, value analysis, and other purchasing 
tools, the question “how are we doing” requires some 
fast answers. 

The profit yardstick is not entirely new—auto pro- 
ducers started it off a few years ago, followed by other 
firms that started digging for purchasing gold: profits 


in the purchase of major raw materials, components, 
and supplies. 

Taylor, who until last year was a purchasing special- 
ist at the management consultant firm of McKinsey & 
Co., began doing some further spade work on the 
subject, working on the principle that when managers 
set their own goals and get the responsibility to run 
their departments to meet them, they do their best job. 
Taylor developed a purchasing control plan along those 
lines (see PW, Mar. 16, ’59, pp. 16-17). But now he 
has developed his ideas further, and one of his jobs at 
Cerro de Pasco is to put performance evaluation into 
Cerro’s purchasing. 

Cerrv is in the big company category ($80-million in 
annual purchases’, but Taylor believes the elements of 
his plan (see charts) apply to firms of any size. 

First step toward purchasing controls is the key item 
analysis (see top chart on opposite page). Discourag- 
ingly few companies of any size really know what their 
major purchases are, says Taylor. Do a key-item 
analysis, and apply controls only to those items that 
make up the major dollar purchases. Chances are you'll 
find that a relatively small number of items make up 
70% to 90% of your dollar purchases. It’s foolish to 
waste company funds trying to control two-bit items— 
concentrate on the big ones, where the profit leverage is. 

Once management knows its major purchases, then 
it can pick a control approach suitable for each (see top 


B. MAJOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS ~~ 


ages. 


C. STATUS OF PROGRAMS ~<~ 


COMMENTS: 
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two charts on opposite page). At Cerro, copper buying 
uses a price goal system. Other major raw material or 
components items can use this system, too. MRO 
supplies, capital goods, and special orders probably 
will require different controls, depending on dollar 
volume. The potential profit leverage should dictate 
the expense of the control system—the more potential, 
the better controls. 

Taylor cites four points that should go into it: 

@Put the emphasis on end results. Show the per- 
formance of key factors regularly (monthly or weekly) 
and quickly (keep it to a one page summary). 

@ Design the system so it focuses attention on areas 
where decisive action is required. Point up the indi- 
viduals responsible for action—for instance, the 
responsibility for buying key items. 

@ Design the system so general management can 
understand the purchasing problems involved. This 
way you can get the benefits of help from members of 
the management team outside purchasing. 

@ Make the system an interrelated information struc- 
ture, with reports tailored to the needs of the level in 
the organization at which each is used. Buyers will 
need detailed price quality and delivery performance 
reports on their specialities and vendors; the president 
should have a one page report that gives a quick picture 
of over-all purchasing performance, with highlights of 
significant accomplishments or departures from goals. 


List both your expected -- or "budgeted" -- 
expenditures for key items and whatyou ac- 
The variance column shows 


2 Follow up with quality and delivery figures 
to substantiate your all-around performance. 
(The top two illustrations on page 22 show 


Vendors may have services that affect your 
price goals - like special packaging to your 


Note the 


MONTH ENDING ___ + | 
A. PERFORMANCE panied — | — actual | wanionce 
LANNED | _ ACTUAL ll 2 
1. PRICE (MILLIONS OF §) (MILLIONS OF $) [TOTAL % ey Cpe 
LATEST PERIOD how accurate you are, 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
2. QUALITY (VALUE OF SUBSTANDARD DELIVERIES ASA% OF TOTAL roncnases 
LATEST PE 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
3. DELIVERY (va.ue oF LATE DELIVERIES AS A% OF TOTAL PURCHASES) you how to compute these), 
LATEST PERIOD 
YEAR-TO-DATE 3 ; 
4. SPECIAL VENDOR SERVICES F 
VENDOR _ |CONTRIBUTION| SIGNIFICANCE specs (which saves you money). 
A. ones that influence profits here. 
B. 
Cc. 
COMMENTS: 


\ 4 Call top management's attention to impor- 
' tant market developments -- price trends, 
product changes, possible strikes, short- 


Report on the progress of special purchas- 
ing programs -- value analysis savings, 
for example, or parts standardization. 
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Price Forecasts 


ANNUAL | req COMMODITY] SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


PURCHASE | CODE | INFORMATION. presenter FREQUENCY REMARKS 
8,000,000 BAR | C-3780 | OPEN’ [PRICE | DAILY | 
COPPER | MARKET | CHART 
| | PRICES | 
2,000,000) FITTINGS PART NOs. | VENDOR | DEPT. | ADJUST 
| | 10012- | AVERAGE | RECORDS | | FOR 
| 10300 | PRICE | PRICE 
| | INCREASES 
1,500,000 VALVES | NOs. | ENG.DEPT.| ENG. “TARGET 
| 10450- | COST cost PRICE 
10525 | ESTIMATORS! SHEETS | FOR 


Performance vs. Forecast on 
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Bhccsend | @ 


/ 
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MONTHS 
OVER-ALL SUMMARY 
CURRENT MONTH YEAR TO DATE, 
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FAVORABLE OR(UNFAVORABLE) VARIANCE $C @)u—" § —___ 
{Q)-% ~% 
BREAKDOWN OF VARIANCE BY CAUSE 

CURRENT MONTH YEAR TO DATE 
SPECIFICATIONS ra“ 
ECONOMICS 
NEGOTIATION 
OTHER 
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iow Your Own | 


*You’ve got to anticipate prices to estimate what 
you will spend. Here are three ways to make fore- 
casts for the major items on your list 


Open-market commodity purchases (use the 
market average). 


Use a long-term average price for other 
vendor-supplied items, or the bids sub- 
mitted the last time you bought. (You also 
can use a vendor cost analysis to estimate 
what a price could be if negotiated skill- 
fully). 


For custom-made parts, use a target based 
on what it would cost your own company to 
make the item. 


*At the end of each month, see how the forecasts 
you made above on key items stack up with actual 
expenditures and why there were variations, if any. 


Make a quick visual report on progress over 
the past two years, plus a summary of month- 
ly performance and a cumulative year-to-date 
report 


/ Variances can be+(when you do better than 


the forecast) or -(if you buy higher than 
budgeted). 


Here you have a chance to detail the facts 
behind a variance - changes in market prices, 
specifications, increased labor costs, etc. 


*After you've figured your price performance on 
each individual item, see what your score is for the 
works. 


Weight the various key items to take account 
of their importance. One method: Multi- 
ply the unit price by total dollar purchases, 
For example, if you bought $18.5 million 
worth of steel sheets, multiply the unit 
price by 18.5. Another method: Find out 
what percent of your total key purchases is 
devoted to steel sheets; use this figure as 
the weight. 


This is your score. 


(Continued on page 22) 


( Continued from page 21) 


Quality Level of Key hems 
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ACTUAL REJECTION RATE ‘..2 4 
PLANNED MAXIMUM RATE % % 
FAVORABLE OR (UNFAVORABLE) VARIANCE (W)»% % 


Delivery Performance of Key Items 


MONTH ENDING ——_ 


VALUE OF LATE DELIVERIES AS PERCENT OF VALUE OF TOTAL DELIVERIES 


1959 1960 
% - aks ———_ 
ACTUAL LATE 
DELIVERIES As | 
ANTICIPATED i | | 
MAXIMUM LATE DELIVERIES 
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ANTICIPATED MAXIMUM LATE DELIVERIES % % 
ACTUAL LATE DELIVERIES % % 
FAVORABLE OR(UNFAVORABLE) VARIANCE _ ty) » % 
Vendor Performance on Key Items 
PERIOD ENDING 
SUPPLIER 
| COMMODITY | oink PERFORMANCE, CURRENT PERIOD PERFORMANCE YEAR-TO- DATE 
GROUP/CODE | QUALITY] RATING | DELIVERY] RATING | QUALITY | RATING | DELIVERY | RATING 
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i] | 
2 | 
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4. 
OVER-ALL WEIGHTED AVERAGE 


NOTABLE TECHNICAL 
OR OTHER SERVICE 


1. 
2. 
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*Price performance doesn’t mean very much if qual- 
ity has been sacrificed to beat price forecasts. So 
you'll want to compute quality performance too. 


Make your forecasts on the basis of past re- 
jections for that item. 


This example uses percentage rejections, 
but your industry may prefer a dollar figure 
or a rejection rate based on number of parts 
or pounds of material. 


*Punctual deliveries are part of price-quality-vendor 
performance. You can keep a running record this 
way: 


Get actualy delivery information from your 
receiving department. 


Forecast a pattern on the basis of weather, 
traffic problems, seasonal rush, or what- 

ever factors affect deliveries in your par- 
ticular case. 


*A valuable by-product of this management control 
plan is vendor rating. To do this, keep quality and 
delivery performance records by vendor as well as 
by product. 


Work up a key item list for each vendor by 
product. Get the data from quality and de- 
livery tables above. 


Use a weighted rating by multiplying dollar 
purchases by qualityand delivery figure. 
Or use descriptive phrases like ''good", 
"bad", etc. 


Note other pertinent vendor data. 
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Computers Can Create Problems, Expert Warns 


Chicago—“Computers are not 
a panacea for business manage- 
ment,” an expert on data process- 
ing declared at a meeting on 
“Integrated Data Processing in 
Business” held at the University 
of Chicago. 

Data processing systems, said 
J. W. Redding, director of sys- 
tems and procedures for Standard 
Oil of Indiana, will only result in 
“an automated mess” unless the 
system is... 


@ Adaptable to organizational 
changes. 


®@ Flexible enough to solve not 
only problems at hand but prob- 
lems which may yet arise. 


@ Understandable—that is, it 
can take in and put out informa- 
tion in a readily usable form. 


Redding urged his listeners 
to avoid the costly mistakes of a 
leading textile company which 
had become entangled in too 
much paperwork, poor in-com- 
pany communication, and work 
overload. 

“Company management,” said 
the data processing expert, “de- 
cided punched cards and com- 
puters would solve everything.” 
Without planning the move, they 


AFL-CIO Begins 
Organizing Drive 
On Small Plants 


Philadelphia — Four major 
AFL-CIO industrial unions have 
launched an intensive drive in 
this area to organize about 100 
small manufacturing plants. 

The four groups —— Auto 
Workers, Steel Workers, Elec- 
trical Workers, and Machinists 
—have chosen Philadelphia as 
the test battlefield in what could 
develop into a nationwide cam- 
paign to unionize workers in the 
small plant, James B. Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., said. 

Carey explained that the AFL- 
CIO group carefully surveyed the 
Philadelphia area to see how 
many organizable plants there 
were. It also made a study of 
potential overlapping of union 
jurisdiction in these plants, he 
said. The study showed that of 
94 unorganized factories, only 
seven presented any jurisdictional 
problems. 


Bethlehem Steel Slates 


$1.5-2 Billion Expansion 
Program in Next Decade 


Buffalo—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
in the next decade will double its 
post-war modernization and ex- 
pansion rate, Edward W. Morris, 
treasurer, disclosed here. 

“Our present program calls for 
capital expenditures of $250- 
million over the next 12 months 
with comparable amounts in suc- 
ceeding years,” Morris said at a 
gathering of local business ex- 
ecutives. 

He indicated that Bethlehem’s 
total expenditures during the 
1960s would range between $1.5 
to $2-billion. The program he 
forecast compares with capital 
expenditures of $1,529,000,000 


invested in computers, punch- 
card readers, and additional per- 
sonnel, he said. 

Computers were delivered be- 
fore floor space was available; 
punch card girls were hired be- 
fore the equipment arrived, and 
department heads, who had not 
been consulted about the data 
processing plans, gave little co- 
operation after the computers be- 
gan spewing out cards and tapes. 
“The results of all this,” Red- 
ding concluded, “was an auto- 
mated mess. Instead of solving 
a problem, the computers only 


added to the confusions.” Red- 
ding said it took a team of man- 
agement consultants to untangle 
the mess. Although the company 
is now doing well—without com- 
puters—it took four years to pay 
back losses resulting from the 
hasty decision to automate. 

Before automating, Redding 
warned, management in consulta- 
tion with department heads 
should make a thorough evalua- 
tion of corporate goals and all 
company problems—to deter- 
mine whether they can be solved 
without data processing. 


Pittsburgh Area 
To Meet Higher 


Pittsburgh—The Peoples Na- 
tural Gas Co. increased its rates 
here last week 1.6¢/1,000 cu. ft., 
in a move aimed at offsetting 
higher prices now being paid to 
two wholesale pipeline suppliers. 

The rate hike, expected to 
yield an additional $1.5-million 
annually, is effective on all gas 
consumed in excess of 1,000 cu. 
ft. 

Peoples officials said the boost 
was aimed at recouping the price 
increases posted last December 


Gas Rates Rise 
Wholesale Costs 


and April by Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. and by Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co. in 
April. 


APPROVED OVER PROTESTS 


The increases, which affect 
residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial customers in this city 
and surrounding counties, was 
approved by the Public Utility 
Commission despite protests by 
local school and other govern- 
ment groups. 
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in the past 15 years. 
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Regardless of the nature of the piece 
or of the quantity, it is usually good 
business to let us fabricate your lam- 
inated plastics part or parts. 

We have the material in stock or 
can make it quickly, including any 
modifications necessary to improve it 
for your purpose. You save time. You 
have no decisions to make on toler- 
ances, dimensional allowances, clear- 


You furnish the print—we'll furnish the part 
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ances on tools, or speeds and feeds to 
use. Spoilage is not your concern. 

Since we make our own special 
tools, dies or jigs, they are our design 
problems, not yours. It may be pos- 
sible to save money by molded- 
laminated or molded-macerated pro- 
cedures. We'll tell you. 

All you have to do is pay the bill. 
And this is painless because special 


Svynthane makes and fabricates 
laminated plastics 


We'll make ONE or ONE MILLION for you 


tools and skills keep it low. Call your 
Synthane representative — in any 
principal city—for a quotation or 
write Synthane Corp., 
Road, Oaks, Pa. 


8 River 


([SYNTHANE 


CORPORATION 
Sheets « Rods « Tubes « Fabricated Parts 
Molded-laminated « Moilded-macerated 


ie oan, PENNA. 
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Mechanization Issue Looms Large 
In West Coast Dock Negotiations 


San Francisco — The issue of 
labor’s “automation price tag” 
has bobbed to the surface again 
in San Francisco Bay. 

Negotiations have begun be- 
tween the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation of West Coast Shippers 
and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion on wages, hours, and the 
controversial “mechanization 
fund” in a basic contract which 
runs until June, 1962. 

The ILWU is trying to triple 
the $1.5-million fund which was 
established last year to “repay” 
longshoremen displaced by auto- 
mation or to train the displaced 
workers in new trades. The union 
also is seeking a wage increase 
of 16¢/hour. 

Automation also caused a tem- 
porary hitch in the departure of 
Matson Line’s newly converted 
container ship, Hawaiian Citizen. 

The Citizen, first all-container 
ship on the West Coast, is loaded 
by a giant A-frame gantry crane 
with a 25-ton lift capacity. Only 
nine men are required to put the 
ship’s 3,000-ton cargo aboard. 

Under their current “mechani- 
zation fund” clause, the dock- 
workers had agreed to use cur- 
tailed work gangs in loading the 
vessel. But members of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific and the Sea- 
farers International Union pro- 
tested when Matson called for a 
crew of only 43 men to sail the 


GMC Musters Electron 
To Help Design Trucks 


Pontiac, Mich.—GMC Truck 
& Coach Div. of General Motors 
Corp. has installed a new elec- 
tronic brain which the company 
says does “everything except 
build an actual truck.” 

C. V. Crockett, chief engineer 
at GMC truck, said the medium- 
sized digital computer analyzes 
truck performance in a fraction of 
the time normally required by 
field tests. The machine will help 
GMC engineers in designing new 
over-the-road vehicles. 


“In a matter of minutes,” 
Crockett said, “we can now 
gather performance facts that 


would take us months of field 
work to prepare. This permits us 
to sort out the most likely com- 
ponents from the ‘improbables’ 
and concentrate our field testing 
in areas that seem most promis- 
ing.” 

Crockett said the computer can 
chart the progress of a hypotheti- 
cal truck over a prescribed route, 
calculate its trip time, average 


speed, fuel consumption, and 
other factors with “astonishing” 
accuracy. 


The machine accepts cards that 
record basic truck features plus 
road conditions over a_ given 
route, he explained. It digests the 
information, then punches out the 
truck’s performance character- 
istics on other cards. Engineers 
analyze the cards and then are 
able to chart the vehicle’s route 
every mile/hour for the length of 
the trip. 

During the development stages, 
Crockett said, the computer was 
carefully double-checked by act- 
ual field tests. It is now perfected 
to the point where it “is substan- 
tially accelerating our product 
development program by elimi- 
nating trial-and-error testing.” 
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Citizen. The sailors’ union 
claimed C-3 cargo ships require 
53 men under their contract. 

A government arbitrator finally 
set a compromise figure at 48, 
and the vessel sailed—but under 
union protest. Union officials 
threatened they would “get 
tough” at wage negotiations later 
this summer. 

Although savings theoretically 
result from conversion of the Citi- 
zen, Matson’s new tariff lists 
shows no decrease. 


Krueger Co. Announces 
New Trailer Tank Body 


Madison, Wis.—A new trailer 
tank body that provides faster 
handling of a wide range of liquid 
products has been announced by 
Krueger Fabricating Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Dairy Equipment Co. 

The 35-ft tank is designed to 
handle varnish, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, resins, liquid plastic, 
ink, almost all types of acids, and 
such food products as orange 
juice. 

The truck, called Kari-Kool, 
uses a round stainless steel tank 
reinforced with a_ basket-type 
construction. 


STAINLESS STEEL TANK BODY combines basket structure and round de- 
sign for better balance and rigidity, according to the manufacturer. 


IF YOU NEED CUSTOM PARTS 


Sylvania 
offers 


complete QC* 


Service 


Helps you with completely objective rec- 
ommendations for your parts. Sylvania 
is backed by long experience in metals, 
plastics, welds and assemblies; can pro- 
duce parts utilizing a wide range of au- 


tomatic and 


semiautomatic equipment. 


Offers design assistance that can 
often improve the quality of your part, 
and lower production costs. 


Provides superior quality parts. 
Sylvania utilizes the most modern equip- 
ment available, and its experience in 
tooling means better quality at lower 
costs for finished parts. In addition, 
Sylvania preventive maintenance for dies 
and equipment assures you precise uni- 
formity, uninterrupted production. 
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FORMED FROM METAL 


Sylvania can supply the parts you need— in the desired high production 
quantities —to the most exacting specifications — at lower costs. If your 
part is a deep-drawn eyelet, shell, cup or ferrule— Sylvania has already 
gained long experience in this field producing millions of fountain pen 
caps, curtain rod ends, etc. And if it can best be produced by four-slide 
equipment, Sylvania has produced millions of contacts, retainer clips, 
electrodes, etc. What’s more, vertical press equipment and special 
Sylvania-developed machines also can produce great quantities of 
small and medium-size parts to meet your needs daily. 
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fv goin or loss over previous year 


Carloadings lag behind 
| year ago level 
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RAILS ANSWER “SCARE” NOTE: Railroads are still fret- 
ting about a privately circulated newsletter warning shippers to 
start experimenting with non-rail carriers in anticipation of a 
strike on the work-rules issue. 

The Association of Western Railroads, in an attempt to combat 
what it calls “irresponsible reporting,” is passing out a circular of 
its own pointing out that national negotiations on work-rules have 
not yet begun, although they should get under way shortly. 

The newsletter said paralysis may come early this summer, and 
advised shippers to get the latest rates and routes on non-rail 
transport, try a few test shipments by the alternative routes, and 
get a head start in cementing relations with non-rail carriers. 

The railroaders claim that pressures of already pending wage 
negotiations and the automatic time tables built into the Railway 
Labor Act make it highly improbable that the rules negotiations 
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could approach a climax much before fall or the early wimter. 

Even if a bargaining crisis does occur, they add, it need not 
result in cessation of service because of the government’s own 
recognition of the importance of continuous rail service. 

. ° e 

WHEN IS PRIVATE TRUCKING NOT PRIVATE? That 
question is now before the ICC, but no final answer is expected 
until the federal courts rule on the matter. 

The Commission’s view is that no one can have more than one 
primary business under the change in the law made in 1958. And 
it recently held a beer distributor couldn’t be back-hauling sugar 
for he was not in the sugar business. There have been numerous 
other ICC decisions along a similar line. 

Under the law, private trucking can exist only when the com- 
modities hauled are within the primary business of the hauler 
other than transportation. 


MOLDED FROM PLASTICS 


Sylvania maintains one of the world’s 
most complete lines of modern auto- 
matic molding equipment for compres- 
sion, injection and transfer molding. 
Example: a bank of rotary presses ideally 
suited to phenolics and urea. These 
presses can produce millions of parts 
each day and assure you efficient, quick 
and low-cost plastic parts in volume. 


| *QC MEANS 

| CUSTOM ASSEMBLED QUALITY CONTROL! 
Many of our customers have analyzed their Sylvania maintains a complete quality control de- 
parts assembly requirements. And they have partment to assure that parts are made to your exact 
found Sylvania can often deliver a completely specifications for each component. This control 
assembled and packaged product — using either works for you throughout the manufacturing cycle. 
all Sylvania components, all customer com- It’s just one more way you benefit when you put 
ponents or both—at lower cost than is possible Sylvania on the job for parts. 
within the customer’s own facilities. For full details or a quote, write Sylvania Electric 
Result: If your product is small, the parts Products Inc., Parts Division, Warren, Pennsylvania. 


predominantly plastic and metal, and the quan- 
tities 50,000 or more, it pays you to have 
Sylvania trained specialists assemble it. 


custom welding needs, 
Sylvania has developed new 
high-speed, high-volume 
welding techniques, ad- 


Can a man have two primary 
businesses? Can he be in the busi- 
ness in one area of the country 
and not in the business in an- 
other area of the country? The 
existing law is so hopelessly 
vague that until it is defined by 
court interpretations, there will 
be considerable confusion. 


* e ~ 
SMALL SHIPPER HELP: 
Earlier this year, U.S. parcel post 


rates were increased about 17%. 
Since then, United Parcel Service 
and other post office competitors 
have been putting in specialized 
parcel handling rules and services 
which undercut even existing 
parcel post rates. This has been 
adding up to many benefits for 
small manufacturers, jobbers. 


and distributors, prime users of 
CUSTOM WELDED the new parcel ‘atinen. 
Whether your part is & . + 
standard-sized, miniature ANOTHER CONTRACT 
or subminiature, welded as- RATE? Some inland waterway 
sembly is a Sylvania special- barge operators believe the next 
ty. To help meet your contract rate coming from the 


railroads may be aimed at getting 
a bigger share of iron ore move- 
ments from Gulf ports, such as 
Baton Rouge to Chicago. 
Barges currently have a big 


vanced welding equipment rate advantage—about $3.50 a 
(automatic and semiauto- gross ton vs. the rail rate of 
matic) and a corps of trained about $7 a gross ton. But rails 
custom-welding specialists. have been active in instituting 
Result: Sylvania welds as- selective rate cuts on such com- 
sure better electrical and modities as paper and sugar mov- 
mechanical contact, mirror- ing from the Gulf Coast to 
image uniformity, low cost. Chicago and water carriers fear 


they may go after iron ore 
through the contract rate ap- 
proach. 

Railroad spokesmen, however, 
are denying such a move. 

. . e 

N.Y.C. TRUCK TAX: Gov. 
Rockefeller has approved a New 
York City tax of $20 on trucks 
under 5 tons gyw and $30 on 
trucks over 5 ton gyw, which is 
expected to go into effect shortly. 
Many traffic officials believe other 
cities may follow New York’s 
lead—and if this happens, higher 
rates could result. 

. * * 

WHISTLESTOPS: California 
Public Utilities Commission has 
authorized rate increases amount- 
ing to approximately 21% for 
hauling bulk petroleum products 
by barge between San Francisco 
Bay, Stockton, Sacramento, and 


: river points beyond . . . Eastern 

Air Lines started its “Flying 

Freighter” service last week when 
it placed its newly converted Su- 

per-C Constellations on overnight 

all-cargo flights five nights a week 

between Newark, N. J. and At- 

lanta, Ga. . . . ICC has upheld an 


Eastern railroads’ proposal to re- 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS duce commodity rates on certain 
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movements of canned goods and 
preserved foodstuffs, subject to a 
minimum of 80,000 and 100,000 
Ib., to meet private carrier com- 
petition. 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


JUNE 6-12 


London—Price predictions by copper dealers continue to fluctuate more than 
actual copper prices here. 

Latest word from the experts is that expected drops will, in fact, come, but 
a little later than most industry sources had said earlier this year. Primary 
reason for the delay, they say, has been the work stoppage in Chile, which kept 
demand above actual supplies. 

Now that Anaconda has settled its labor difficulties in South America, how- 
ever, most dealers believe copper production once more will begin to outstep 
anticipated demand and that prices will ease about a cent or more. Only note 
of dissent comes from the Anglo-American Corp. of South Africa, which says 
it “currently is exploring” ways to control price fluctuation in the future. 
Officials declined to say how the company intends to work such price controls, 
however. 

* * * 

Rio de Janeiro—Reliable sources here say the Brazilian government is plan- 
ning another exchange modification that would allow cocoa and coffee exporters 
to sell their beans at slightly lower prices. Government aid, in the form of 
better exchange rates for dollars received, would compensate exporters for 
lower prices. 


COUPLING LINK 


Make your own 


HERC-ALLOY 
Chain Assemblies 


with all components furnished from 
your distributor's stock. 


NO PEENING NO WELDING 


Shipment |* 


from 1 
world’s largest 


STOCK «i 
Stainless 


Steel 


No long countdowns here. i 
Allmetal stainless fasteners F / 
are stockpiled in advance H 
—ready to go on your order. 
Fasteners in Commercial, 
AN, MS specs. You get fast 
delivery, precision quality, 
plus mass production 
economy when buying 
direct from stock. 

Special fasteners also 
fabricated to your exact 
requirements on extremely 
short notice. Full range of 
raw materials assures 

prompt service. Simply send 
blueprint or specifications. 


Pins * Bolts * Nuts * Screws 
(including slotted and Phillips . 
—magnetic and non-magnetic) 


@ Hammerlok is made of alloy 
steel...is stronger than Herc- 
Alloy chain...is thoroughly 
field tested. 


@ Write for Bulletin and name 
of your CM Distributor stock- 
ing Herc-Alloy chain, master 


© Washers « Cotters * Rivets pine ts agg Hammerlok 
© Rods ¢ Studs « etc. coupling links. 
PHONE OR WRITE 


for prompt quotation or 
shipment. Send for catalog. 


SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Hammerlok: 


Madrid—The Spanish government is apparently getting addicted to the smell 
of black gold. 

On top of the recently announced Esso Standard Oil proposal to construct 
a large refinery in Northern Spain comes word of a similar deal now being 
negotiated “secretly” by Royal Dutch Shell. The Shell proposition, a top-level 
company official says, pledges a $55-million investment in a petrochemical 
plant that would compete with Esso. Production capacity of Shell’s plant would 
be 50,000 ton/year, worth some $25-million in chemical products. 

* e . 

Bologna, Italy—France’s leading electronics firm, Compagnie Generale de 
Telegraphie Sans Fil, has acquired control of Soc. An. Ducati Electrotechnica 
here. 

The Bolognese firm makes components for electronic instruments. The 
French company’s “expansionist policy” has allowed it to boost sales by a 
whopping 80% during the first quarter of this year. 

* ~ . 

Toronto—The pinch of foreign competition is beginning to show up on the 
price scoreboard ef Canada’s electrical equipment industry. 

Canadian Westinghouse has lowered its prices on small motors by 15% on 
all models from 1 to 15 hp. The “across-the-board” cuts were attributed to the 
growing influx of similar items from overseas. 

Other manufacturers of small motors, which range in price from $150 to 
$1,000, followed the Westinghouse move with similar cuts. Wagner Electric 
Div. of Sangamo Co. cut its prices as much as 22% on some models. 

* © * 

Moscow—Who’s to blame for the lack of improvement in U. S.-Soviet trade? 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolitschew answers in Premier Khrushchev’s 
summit refrain—the U, S. 

Patolitschew says that Russian trade with Western countries, which went up 
some 30% in 1959 over 1958, could be considerably higher if the U. S. 
would cooperate to “create normal conditions” for Soviet exports and imports. 
“The blame for this lies with the American Administration which is against 
any improvement of trade relations with the USSR and promotion of interna- 
tional trade,” said the trade minister. 

” e * 

Hoddeson, England—Merck-Sharp and Dohme, largest foreign subsidiary of 
the U. S. pharmaeutical house, Merck and Co., has started building a new pro- 
duction plant here to replace its London facility, bombed out during the Blitz, 
20 years ago. The company has been operating from temporary facilities 
here. 

The first stage of the new factory will cost $1,960,000 and consist of a three- 
story, 24,000 sq. ft. plant and a twin office building. The second and third 
stages will include laboratory and packaging facilities. 


Manufacturers of Stainless Fasteners Since 1929 


821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, LI, N.Y. 
Phone: Ploneer 1-1200 TWX ‘GCY 


Midwest Division 
6424 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois 
Phone: AVenue 2-3232 TWX CG 3185 


West Coast Division — Office and Warehouse 
5822 West Washington Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 
Phone: WEbster 3-9595 


TWX LA 1472 
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COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
Warehouses: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Salt Lake City and Dixon, Ill. 
In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain Limited, 
St. Cotharines, Ontario 
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©® 


it’s soft on hands... 
but don’t let its 
luxury touch fool you! 


DISOvER 
WHY 


NIBROC 
can take it! 


THE 2 an 


One towel does the job 
— saves money! 
Make everybody happy! Give ‘em 
NIBROC .. . the most satisfying paper 
towel you can put your hands on! 


It’s super strong! 


Drinks up water 
in seconds! 


Choose from the complete line of NIBROC Quality towels... multi-fold, single 
fold or C-fold in natural, or the super white embossed line—packed in convenient 
Zip-Top cartons. Write Dept. PW06, Boston, for samples...or look under “Paper 
Towels” in Yellow Pages for name of nearest distributor. 


Another Quality Product of BROWN fg COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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Automation Show 
Attracts 50,000 


In Great Britain 


London—Some 50,000 engi- 
neers and buyers passed through 
the turnstiles to see the wealth 
of displays at the International 
Instrument, Electronics, and Au- 
tomation Show here. 

This year’s show, described as 
the biggest thus far of these 
biennial expositions, included ex- 
hibitors from all Western Euro- 
pean countries and the U.S., plus 
Iron Curtain representatives from 
East Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

While instrumentation was still 
very much in evidence, the spot- 
light this year was on such in- 
dustrial applications and con- 
trols as: 


®MODULAR BUILDING 
BLOCKS. Biggest hit of the 
show were the modular building 
bricks that use digital techniques. 
These allow designers to build 
systems straight from logic dia- 
grams. The blocks are being 
marketed by two British firms, 
English Electric Co., Ltd., and 
Mullard Equipment, Ltd. 


@ TESTING SYSTEMS. An- 
other highlight of the show was 
the simple ball bearing tester 
developed by SFIM Ltd. of 
Slough, England. The new tester 
checks 14 in. x 14 in. console 
bearings for minimum torque, 
Starting torque, friction, and 
noise. 


@ INDUSTRIAL INSTRU- 
MENTATION. Marking _ the 
swing toward more and more 
specialized instruments for each 
industry was the Kenley paper- 
moisture-content meter, devel- 
oped jointly by Baldwin Indus- 
trial Controls, Ltd., of Dartford, 
Eng., and the British Paper and 
Board Research Association. The 
new device is accurate to 0.1% 
in the range of 2 to 15% mois- 
ture content, the makers claim. 


@®DATA LOGGING  SYS- 
TEMS. While new data logging 
systems are appearing on the 
British market, their sales future 
still looks a bit cloudy. Adding 
their names to established sys- 
tems makers, such as Panellit 
Ltd., and Honeywell Controls, 
Ltd., were two newcomers this 
year, Kelvin & Hughes Indus- 
trial Ltd. and Plessey Ltd. 

The Kelvin & Hughes system 
uses a building block avproach 
to handle inputs in multiples of 
30 with a five points/sec. scan- 
ning rate. The new device is 
claimed to be 0.1% accurate 
with a high-system sensitivity of 
10 microvolts. 

Plessey, because of a recent 
tie-in agreement, introduced the 


Japanese Firm to Export 
Do-It-Yourself Garages 


Tokyo—A leading Japanese 
car maker, Toyota Motor Co., 
has come out with a do-it-your- 
self prefabricated steel garage 
and air door. 

The 9 x 17 sq. ft. building 
sells for $216, with a steel shutter 
set, and for $206, with a remote- 
control radoor set. A pushbutton 
air door, powered by a vacuum 
engine, also is available for $27. 
Toyota expects to export the 
units at lower, but as yet unde- 
termined, prices. 
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entire line of Hagan Process con- 
trols and data-handling systems 
at the show. 

For most buyers here, the 
show provided surprises because 
of the so-called “system” of ex- 
hibiting in Europe. Most com- 
panies refuse to reveal their new 
products at the great Interna- 
tional trade fairs—they save 
them for such specialized shows 
as the IEA, where there is a 
certain sureness that every visi- 
tor is a potential buyer. 

While exhibitors refused to re- 
veal their sales intake at the 
show, most buyers admitted they 
had been convinced that “in- 
creased industrial instrumenta- 
tion will mean increased profits.” 


Foreign News in Brief 


Toronto Builds Terminal 


Toronte — Toronto Harbor 
Commission will begin construc- 
tion of a new terminal here soon 
as part of a $15-million to 
$20-million inner harbor devel- 
opment program expected to be 
completed in five years. 

The Commission expects to 
follow the inner harbor program 
with a $10-million to $15-mil- 
lion project to expand Toronto’s 
outer harbor. The two plans are 
aimed at keeping “Toronto the 
biggest general cargo import port 
on the Great Lakes.” 


Tulip bed for stainless... 


In our Viaduct Plant shear bay this “tulip bed for stain- 


less”’ is important to you. It is this ball-bearing bed that 


helps our shearmen position plate easily, quickly, effi- 


ciently. But there’s more than speed shown here. Carlson 


engineers modified this modern shear to provide unusually 


accurate cutting of stainless plate to your specifications. 


Equipment of this type, coupled with our thorough 


knowledge of stainless steel, brings you the finest prod- 


ucts 


. .. the finest service. For almost a quarter of a 


century it has been our aim to serve you best by pro- 


ducing what you want and delivering it on time. 
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Armstrong Builds 


Muenster, Germany Arm- 
strong Cork Co. has started con- 
struction of a fully automated 
plant here for its newly-formed 
German subsidiary, to be known 
as Armstrong Kork, GMBH. 


Niagara Renews Bid 


Toronto—The Niagara Gas 
Transmission Co. has reapplied 
to the National Energy Board 
here for authority to export 73.5- 
billion cu. ft. of gas to a sister 


company in New York State. 

Niagara was the only unsuc- 
cessful applicant in the first de- 
cisions handed down by the 
board granting export licenses to 
four other companies. 


El-Al Posts New Rates 


Tel-Aviv—El-Al, the Israeli 
airline, has reached an agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture providing for application 
of special low air-freight tariffs 
on fresh agricultural products for 
export. 


FO, GENRESOM de 


Producers y StanGsus Steel 


144 Marshallton Road 
THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PLATES « PLATE PRODUCTS + HEADS + RINGS + CIRCLES « FLANGES « 
BARS AND SHEETS (No. 1 Finish) 


sions | 


4'Vie- 


Staple Remover 
Works on Cartons 


Die-cast zinc hand tool 
with steel welded tip removes 
staples and stitches from car- 
tons. The device is compact 
enough to be carried in the 
pocket. Its design allows a 
slight upward movement of 
the hand to take out stitches 
quickly and safely. 

Price: $2.50. 
immediate. 

Flash Mfg. Co., 169 Mur- 
ray St., Newark 5, N. J. 
(PW, 6/6/60) 


Delivery: 


PA System 


Is Compact 
Portable public address 


system weighs only 33 Ib., 
and features fingertip volume 
and tone control, a micro- 
phone with 16-ft. cord, and 
a podium light. Recom- 
mended for use before groups 
of 10 to 1,000, the unit runs 
on 115-v., 60-cycle ac. 

Price: $300 to $350. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Siegler Corp., 875 S. Ar- 
royo Pkwy., Pasadena, Calif. 
(PW, 6/6/60) 


Guard 


Protects Shipment 


Rustproof plastic angle 
protector for use with steel 
strapping has ridged sections 
to distribute pressure load on 
shipments. A 90-deg. angle 
guards against damage to 
edges of merchandise being 
banded: wallboard, fine 
woods, frames, or aluminum. 

Price: $22.75 per thou- 
sand. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Buffalo Machinery Co., 
Inc., 833-841 Grant St., 
Buffalo 13, N. Y. (PW, 6/6/ 
60) 


Typewriter 
Has Card Holder 


Standard typewriter fea- 
tures large carriage-return 
bar, transparent card holders, 
an area for erasing, a length- 
ened tab bar, and enlarged 
platen knobs for better paper 
handling. The standard 
comes in more than 100 type 
styles, and is available in a 
variety of colors. 

Price: $225. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 


Remington Rand, 315 ~*~ 


Park Ave. S., New York 10, 
N. Y. (PW, 6/6/60) 


Sf 
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Sealer 
Closes Plastic Bags 


Hand tool has _ heated 
wheel to seal all sizes of 
plastic bags. The device 
comes with a rubber backup 
mat and a wire stand, and is 
especially recommended for 
use On small production runs. 

Price: $9.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Era Engineering, Inc., 
1009 Montana Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. (PW, 6/6/60) 


Incinerator 
Doubles as Receptacle 


Combination incinerator- 
trash receptacle simplifies the 
hauling and handling of 
trash. Unit has wheels and a 
pull handle, and easily relo- 
cates to a safe area when its 
contents are to be burned. 
Burners have hinged hoods 
for fire protection. 

Price: $75. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Alsto Co., 4007 Detroit 
Ave., Cleveland 13, O. (PW, 
6/6/60) 


Lamp Ballast 
Works at High Temperature 


Mercury-lamp ballast for 
high-bay lighting applications 
functions in areas’ with 
above-normal ambient tem- 
perature, including steel mills 
and foundries. Device is de- 
signed for proper lamp start- 
ing at ambient temperatures 
of 32 F to 150 F. 

Price: $65 to $164. De- 
livery: 6 wk. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. (PW, 
6/6/60) 
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ts Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
uc delivery data with each product description. 


—__. This Week's 


Stamper-Sealer 


v“«' | Product Perspective 


Stamper-sealer unit seals 
envelope when the gummed 


side is slipped into its slot, JUNE 6-12 

and stamps when an operator 

presses the plunger after © You “tell” the computer how many orders you have received—and it prints 
positioning it with the dial. out purchase requisitions for needed raw materials and then issues a produc- 
One filling of the device's tion schedule. An engineer’s pipe dream? Not so, says IBM, which has just 


water reservoir handles proc- unveiled a new electronic system designed to do that and more—take over 
essing of up to 1,500 en- complete control of the entire manufacturing cycle, from raw material to 


velopes. " 
Price: $9.95. Delivery: finished product. 


immediate. 


; isn’t 
Stampton Mfg. Corp., The new program, called MOS (Management Operating System), isn 


aimed at eliminating the P.A. and other members of the management team— 

~"e wv “ane 6) Mead, but it is geared to let the computer take over routine operations—leaving 

ree . management free to manage. The concept has been dubbed “management by 
exception.” 


® MOS isn’t a new type of computer—it’s a system that can be adapted 
to any existing computer with a random access memory. Individual com- 
ponents of the MOS system are operating in plants all over the country 


ae * Cartridge Heater (inventory control or sales forecasting, for example) but this is the first 
f r : Saves Space attempt to tie the entire operation together in one package. 
ee \\ Cartridge heater, % in. in IBM stresses that the standard MOS program can be adapted to almost 
| Ul diameter, is designed for any type of plant in any field. Company officials say they could have parts of 
process and instrumentation the system underway in about six months. The same logic is used for all 
jobs where space is limited applications. 
and heat needs high. The de- 
vice operates at maximum ® The system controls six phases of the manufacturing cycle: forecasting, 
surface temperatures up to materials planning, inventory management, scheduling, dispatching, and 
1,250 F., and can perform as operations evaluation. Here’s what it does in each area: 
a high-temperature resistor. 

Price: $4.10 (1-in. long) Forecasting. Complete sales history for a company’s products is entered 
to $10.70 (12-in. long). De- into the computer memory and this allows computer to interpret new orders 
livery: 2 to 3 wk. in the light of past performance. For example: From past records, the 

Hotwatt Inc., 75 Maple computer may forecast that as much as 15% of all new orders will be can- 
St., Danvers, Mass. (PW, celed within two weeks. 


se 6/6/60) 
— ' : Material Planning. The finished product plan developed in forecasting 
is checked against the list of materials needed for each product. This pro- 
duces as output the complete requirements for raw materials, parts, and 
assemblies for all newly ordered products. At this point total material require- 


r = 7 Digital Readout ments, without regard to inventory, have been determined. 
| Inventory Management. Material requirements develo in the previous 
Wannates Ginary Mapes step are checked against inventory (which is stored in pe ead and orders 
i Readout display translates are printed for all needed raw materials and purchased components. Ordering 
_ binary input into decimal quantities are based on min.-max., EOQ, or any other scientific ordering 
| output. Designed for use formula. 
_ with digital computers and 
|  @lectronic or electrical con- Computer can be programed to choose among vendors (on basis of 
| | trol or test equipment, the preference list or other factors entered into computer memory) or to print 
| unit decodes any BCD code orders and have purchasing department enter vendor’s name. 
up to 6 bits into numbers, 
ee | letters, or special symbols. Scheduling. Computer takes each order and plans it according to master 
| Readout gives 16 characters. operations and loading formulae. Operation hours in plant are scheduled 
Price: $40. Delivery: 30 by work center, by time period, or according to load formula. MOS can also 
days. P : provide shop orders, labor tickets, move tickets, raw material requisitions, 
Pr cng ood aie eae etc.—in short, everything the plant needs to make the product. 
Ave., North Hollywood, Dispatching. Manufacturing plan is checked against present status of all 
ust : é sea a —. Calif. (PW, 6/6/60) work in process—to create daily work priority. Each work center normally 
will have more than one plant order ready to be worked on, and priority 
will be changing constantly to meet inventory shortages, customer urgency, etc. 
Evaluation. Monitors the complete operation and looks for variations in 
rr 7 Scrubber forecasting, inventories, etc. Operating data are checked against stored 
controls based on historical records and management estimates—thus, man- 
Cleans Baseboards agement can determine immediately how well the manufacturing organization 
Besshonsd ecruiibes hes 6 is executing plans with respect to materials, manpower, and money. 
rows of rigid palmetto fibers @ IBM has been testing the system at six companies. One of the manu- 
to scour baseboards, mold- facturers, American Bosch Div. of Bosch Arma Corp., reports savings at the 
_ and floor = The rate of $120,000 a year for the functions of materials management and 
i ONE Oty WR RRES Mee 8 inventory control. The company estimates that these savings (which are over 
acquered hardwood block . : : 
from which they extend 2 in. and above costs of RAMAC 705) may be tripled as other MOS functions are 
Handles for use with the installed. The computer takes only three minutes to determine effect of a 
scrubber are available from new order on all 15,000 parts which go into 1,000 American Bosch end 
the manufacturer. products. 
Ps peat Delivery: Some of the most impressive savings came from: reduction in number of 
' Fuller Brush Co., Indus- shop orders (by 4,000 at $30 each), reduction in machine set-up costs (due 
trial Products Div., East to longer runs on each order), and better customer service (production sched- 
Hartford 8, Conn. (PW, 6/ ule changes can be made immediately to meet emergency requirements). 
a ‘ : Zo 4606-6 /68) American Bosch’s system has been in operation about six months. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 29) 


Bender 
Shapes Metal, Wire 


Portable device bends 
sheet metal up to 4%-in. thick 
and 1%-in. wide, in any 
length, into a variety of 
shapes. Held in the hand or 
clamped in a vise, the bender 
can perform with cold rolled 
steel, aluminum, brass, cop- 
per, or wire. 

Price: $4.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Hahn Co., 2311 Fox Hills 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
(PW, 6/6/60) 


Coder 


Prints on Porous Surface 


Automatic coder for use in 
any position on packaging 
and material handling ma- 
chines has plastic solid ink- 
ing cylinder which gives up 
to 150,000 marking impres- 
sions. When exhausted, the 
cylinder may be replaced in 
15 seconds. Unit uses no 
fluid inks or solvents. 

Price: $195. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Thomas Engineering Co., 
9257 Laramie Ave., Skokie, 
lil. (PW, 6/6/60) 


Brushing Machine 
Cleans Copper Components 


Copper brushing machine 
cleans fittings with an oscil- 
lating motion which con- 
serves brush life. The ma- 
chine has 6 spindles, enabling 
the operator to clean 6 differ- 
ent size fittings without 
changing brushes. Rotating 
brush on side of machine 
cleans tubing. 

Price: $335. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Oster Mfg. Co., 1340 E. 
289 St., Wickliffe, O. (PW, 
6/6/60) 


Vending Machine 
Sells Hot Beverages 


Vending machine permits 
up to 10 selections and fea- 
tures easy maintenance. Unit 
makes a fresh cup of hot 
coffee (or hot chocolate or 
brewed tea) one cup at a 
time, using contents of alumi- 
num packets. The machine 
flash-heats fresh water for 
each beverage serving. 

Price: $1,195. Delivery: 
June. 

Demay, Inc., 2641 De- 
catur Ave., New York 58, 
N. Y. (PW, 6/6/60) 


Spray Gun 


Cleans and Degreases 


High-velocity pressure- 
type gun delivers mist or 
driving spray to remove dirt. 
Device has an_ extension 
nozzle to handle hard-to- 
reach areas, and works with 
all common cleaning and de- 
greasing materials. Gun body 
is aluminum, and its nozzle 
and extension are brass. 

‘ Price: $21. Delivery: im- 
™ mediate. 

ee DeVilbiss Co., 296 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, O. (PW, 6/ 
6/60) 


Platform Truck 
Has New Design 


Platform truck, with a 
capacity of 1,000 lb. or 
1,200 Ib. for materials han- 
dling in plant or warehouse, 
has universal caster mounting 
plates and safety tread plate 
deck. Ten standard sizes 
range from 24 in. by 36 in. 
to 36 in. by 72 in. 

Price: $123 to $175. De- 
livery: 1 wk. to 10 days. 

Magline Inc., 1900 Mer- 
cer St., Pinconning, Mich. 
(PW, 6/6/60) 


Pressure Regulator 


Foot Operated 


Regulator, designed for 
pressure control of air and 
inert gases up to 125 psi., in 
flows up to 2 cfm., runs on 
pressure applied at any point 
on its circular tread. Device 
features corrosion-resistant 
materials, and has plastic 


tubing to connect to supply 
and output lines. 

Price: $19.35. Delivery: 
immediate to 10 days. 

A. L. Hacker Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 5642, Baltimore 
10, Md. (PW, 6/6/60) 
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Textile Terms 


A textile is a woven fabric or a ma- 
terial for weaving (the interlacing of 2 
sets of yarns at right angles). Here are 
basic textile terms: 

Fiber. The individual filament used 
for thread, cordage, or fabric. 

Carding. The process of cleaning 
leaf or foreign particles from the fiber. 

Drawing. The process of feeding 
slivers of carded fibers between 2 pairs 
of rolls. Drawing stretches the sliver 
and reduces its diameter, to yield “rov- 
ings”—first-drawn slivers having a 
slight twist. 

Yarn. The product of spinning loose 


rovings into a tight string. The more 
twists to the inch there are, the stronger 
the yarn is. 

Combing, used for the finest yarns, 
is a continuation of carding. It dis- 
lodges short fibers to yield a more even 
yarn. 

Ply yarn is the product of twisting 2 
Or more yarns together. Example: A 
6-ply yarn includes 6 separate yarns. 
The separate yarns of a ply yarn may 
be of different materials, such as cot- 
ton and rayon. Ply yarns prove stronger 
than similar single yarns of identical 
diameter. (PW, 6/6/60) 
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CORP 


shi pat a American Viscose Corporation. Patents pending. 


ra be i 
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SUPER STRENGTH 


AVISTRAP cord strapping is a radically new strap- 
ping material manufactured from super strength 
Avisco® rayon. AVISTRAP has ample strength for 
many applications which now require steel strap- 
ping . . . is many times stronger than reinforced 
tapes . . . actually outperforms steel in extensibility 
and impact resistance. 


REDUCES DAMAGE 


AVISTRAP cord strapping is highly fl 
around corners without cutti 
tensioned, AVISTRAP cannot 

And AVISTRAP will not rust. 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation. 


& a 


INITIAL COSTS 


SHIPPING COST 


COST PER PACKAGE 
ECONOMY 


width, AV : : 

reinforced ; comparable 
strength, Yo x ial cost, invest far 
less per packag 


P cord strapping coils weigh approxi- 
tely 21 Ibs., complete with disposable spool 
rdage equal to 100 Ib. coil of steel strap). Coils 

can be changed in seconds. Just throw away the 
empty spool, put the new AVISTRAP coil in 
ov. No unwrapping, no complicated changing 
of reels. 


SAFETY 


AVISTRAP cord strapping has no sharp edges, can- 
not cut hands or otherwise injure personnel. When 
over-tensioned, AVISTRAP does not lash out with 
jagged ends. And there is no disposal hazard with 
AVISTRAP. It is easy to handle, and can be burned. 


LOW COST IMPRINTING 


It costs less to imprint AVISTRAP cord strapping 
with your trademark or company name than to 
imprint steel strap. Compared with printed reinforced 
filament tapes, AVISTRAP shows even greater 
economy. Some advantages of imprinting: promo- 
tional. value, quick identification of otherwise plain- 
looking packages, reduced pilferage. 


~~ 


aivantages entirely new in 
industrial packaging 
.tested and proved amy indy 


ive te os in 1 acti . ind ust 
satety and man 
pers. Just a few 


Because AVISTR@ME 
and canno an 


wy consignee, by 
g methods. 


: sable sposi means less 
ti ng lines with AVISTRAP. 


: es little storage space. A 1,000-yd. 
SPRVISTRAP measures 1314” in diameter, 
Y wide, and weighs only 21 Ibs. 


AVISTRAP is shipped on pallets made up of easy-to- 
handle packages . . . single-coil or four-coli cartons. 


AVISTRAP is a stronger replacement for many rein- 
forced filament tapes, at lower cost. 


For more information on AVISTRAP, toels, 
seals, and accessories see next page. > 


test AVISTRAP cord strapping 
in your plant 


All AVISTRAP cord strapping distributors are 
equipped to give in-plant demonstrations of 
AVISTRAP strapping. If you would like to make a 
comparison of AVISTRAP and the materials and 
methods you are now using, contact AVISTRAP 
Department, AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 
for the name of the distributor nearest you. 


To request more information or a sample of 
AVISTRAP cord strapping, use this coupon. 
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a name of local distributor. 


ontact me to make arrangements for a demonstration 
of AVISTRAP cord strapping in my plant. 


Fast and Dependable Local Service Completes the Picture 


Users of AVISTRAP cord strapping will be served by well-stocked local 
distributors. Immediate delivery, fast tool service and prompt access to 
men experienced in handling and application of AVISTRAP strapping 
are aiready available in major industrial areas. Get the name of the 
AVISTRAP cord strapping distributor nearest you from AVISTRAP De- 
partment, American Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Te request mere information or a sample of AVISTRAP cord 
Strapping, fill im reverse side of this coupon and mail te: 


AVISTRAP Cord Strapping 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation. Petents pending. 
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Nominal width 


In addition to AVISTRAP cord 
strapping in all sizes, distributor 
stocks include the full range of 
AVISTRAP tools ...a wide selec- 
tion of accessories, tensioners 
and sealers for various strapping 
methods and procedures. Dis- 
tributors also furnish facilities for 
fast tool repair. 


AVISTRAP 


“Pac ioraRneRCRN me <egacmaee 


AVISTRAP cord strapping is a new product 
of AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 
makers of rayon, acetate, cellophane, 
plastics. 
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Plastic Challenges 
Metal for Use As 


Hot Water Conduit 


Cleveland—A new vinyl plas- 
tic that can withstand tempera- 
tures 60 F higher than conven- 
tional vinyl (up to 200 F) has 
been developed by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. It is expected 
to find wide use in manufacture 
of pipe for hot water lines. 

The new material, a polyvinyl 
dichloride called Hi-Temp Geon 
was termed “the first significant 
breakthrough in this industry 
since the development of rigid 
vinyl 12 years ago,” by Good- 
rich President Harry B. Warner. 

Hi-Temp Geon is in pilot plant 
production, with large-scale 
quantities forecast for early next 
year. Goodrich estimates that 
pipe made from the material will 
sell for “the same or less” than 
equivalent metal pipe. 

Pipe made of Hi-Temp Geon 
can handle pressures up to 160 


VINYL PIPE sections can be ce- 
mented in less than 20 minutes. 


psi. at 180 F and several times 
that at normal temperatures. Its 
corrosion-resistance makes it 
practical for severe industrial ap- 
plications, such as hot acid solu- 
tions in electroplating set-ups. 

The new Geon material will 
not support combustion and is 
rated as “self-extinguishing” by 
the American Society of Testing 
Materials. Mechanical strength 
is said to allow spanning normal 
distances between pipe supports. 
Low thermal conductivity _re- 
duces moisture condensation on 
the outside of water lines and 
helps to maintain temperature of 
the liquid inside the pipe. 

Pipe sections can be cemented 
together with a special solvent, or 
ends can be threaded with ordi- 
nary pipe tools. Cemented sec- 
tions dry water-tight in 20 min- 
utes. Pipe can be cut with an 
ordinary saw and formed to de- 
sired curvatures by heating. 


Where Can | Buy? | 


Some products are easy to lo- 
cate, others difficult. Perhaps you 
can help one of our readers who 
knows exactly what he wants, but 
doesn’t know where to get it. And 
keep in mind that you can make 
use of this Purchasing Week serv- 
ice at any time. 

While you are answering our 
reader's request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer? 

“Could you give us some in- 
formation on the manufacturer 
or distributor of a motor oil can 
crusher for use in a service sta- 
tion or auto garage?” 


Autocraft 
1100 Erie Blvd. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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GE REMOTE CONTROL UNIT substitutes transistors and diodes for mag- 
netic relays to improve reliability and reduce maintenance costs. 


GE Develops Remote Control Unit 
With No Moving Parts to Wear Out 


Philadelphia—General Electric 
Co. has developed a new remote- 
control supervisory system built 
around solid-state components, 
which is designed to replace mag- 
netic relays. 

GE claims these advantages for 
the new solid-state system: 

®@ Requires less maintenance— 
it has no moving parts. 

@ It’s quicker and easier to in- 
stall—all adjustments are made 
at the plant. 

@ It weighs up to 25% less and 
takes up less than half the space 
of the magnetic relay system. 

® Uses less power— it operates 
on u self-contained 12 v. battery. 

GE’s supervisory equipment 
uses a space-code transmission 
system with an automatic check- 
back feature to assure accuracy. 
Every order is retransmitted back 
to the originating station and 
checked against the original sig- 
nal before the command is im- 
plemented. 

Remote supervisory equipment 
gives an operator at a central con- 
sole complete control over opera- 
tions at any number of remote 


locations. Two steps are re- 
quired to execute a remote com- 
mand: 

(1) The operator selects a 
point or function on the master 
control board and pushes the ap- 
propriate button. An amber 
light goes on when the remote 
station signals it has received the 
command. 

(2) The operator pushes the 
operation button. Completed op- 
erations are indicated by a red 
lamp for the closed position or a 
green lamp for the open position. 

The system has a_ built-in 
alarm to report malfunctions in 
remote apparatus. A_ blinking 
light and audible alarm pinpoints 
the trouble-spot. 

The solid-state units are fully 
compatible with GE relay-type 
units, and—like them—will work 
with any two-wire communica- 
tion channel, including telegravh- 
grade leased wire. They can be 
used for remote control of indus- 
trial power distribution stations, 
chemical processing plants, pipe- 
line pumping stations, and similar 
operations. 


Steel Verges on Breakthrough 
Of New Heat Treating Process 


Dallas—The metallurgical industry is on the brink of “the big- 
gest development of this generation” in high-temperature treating 


of steel. 


That's what Walter Crafts, president of the American Society 
for Metals, told PURCHASING WEEK here during ASM’s South- 
western Metal Congress and Exposition. 

If Crafts opinions prove correct, P.A.’s can expect some revolu- 


tionary changes in the next few 
years in the materials they buy, 
and the equipment that will be 
needed to work the materials. 

Crafts, who also is associate 
director of technology for Union 
Carbide Metals, said researchers 
have already made a_break- 
through of tremendous siguifi- 
cance in high temperature treat- 
ing of steel to bring out that 
material’s “theoretical strength.” 

FIVE TIMES THE STRENGTH 

He visualizes—“probably very 
soon”—the possibility of turning 
out a 1-million Ib. steel that will 
give three to five times greater 
strength-to-weight ratio than cur- 
rent steels. 

The same _ high-temperature 
treating techniques can be used 
on refractory metals to produce 
high heat-resistant composite 
materials “in the 5,000 F. cate- 
gory,” according to Crafts. More- 
over, the technique is not limited 
to metallics—it will be applied 
to ceramics, too, he believes. 

Crafts singled out work that 
has been done by General Elec- 
tric to illustrate why he and 
others are excited over high-tem- 
perature treating possibilities. 

BUILT UP STRENGTH 

GE, he said, has successfully 
built up the strength of steel 
samples to “400,000 Ib. psi. with 
only 10% elongation.” This 
compares to present top steel 
strength of about 300,000 Ib. psi., 
he said. 

If the same techniques can be 
used on refractory metals, as 
Crafts believes possible, mate- 
rials can be made to withstand 
much greater heat “than the 


2,500 F to 3,000 F temperatures 
we are limited to talking about 
now,” Crafts said. 

He added that GE researchers 
have been heating their samples 
to very high temperatures before 
allowing them to “cool” to 1,000 
F, They are worked at that level 
before being brought down to 
room temperature. 

The development of tough, 
high-heat resistance materials will 
create many process problems, 
however. Crafts says such things 
as new welding machining tech- 
niques, for instance, will be re- 
quired to work the materials. 

He doesn’t believe these will be 
insurmountable problems, but 
said the promise of new basic 
materials does illustrate one of 
the industry’s big problems today 
—designing plants with enough 
versatility to handle new metals. 

“You can’t design one to han- 
dle everything, and picking the 
right ones is a tough job because 
all have a high degree of risk. 
About all you can do is pick sev- 
eral and try to stay flexible,” he 
said. 


MORE BEING LEARNED 


Crafts and others at the ASM 
meeting stressed that more and 
more is being learned about us- 
ing plastic and metal composites. 
He said the handling of material 
such as graphite, uranium, and 
tungsten is getting “much more 
sophisticated,” as is metal coat- 
ing on ceramics. 

But it’s the treating of basic 
materials by the new high-tem- 
perature techniques that will be 
the big thing in the next few 
years, Crafts says. 


The Right 


Skill and 
Experience 
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...in SPECIAL HINGES too! 
Specify STANLEY and be Sure 


When it comes to special hinge requirements, you can count on 
Stanley to produce hinges that are priced right, perform right, 
and meet all your specifications exactly. That’s because Stanley 
has the skill and experience gained in making more hinges (and 
more different hinge types) than any other manufacturer in the 
world! 


Whatever the quantity, shape, size, material or finish, Stanley 
has the complete facilities, special equipment, and trained per- 
sonnel to produce your special wrought hinges efficiently . . . 


and deliver promptly. Remember, the sooner you investigate 
our facilities and services, the sooner we can help you save on 
your special hinge requirements . . . mail the coupon today! 


STANLEY HARDWARE Division of 
THE STANLEY WORKS © NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Stanley Industrial Hardware Sales Name 

THE STANLEY WORKS i 

Dept. E, 32 Lake Street Position 

New Britain, Connecticut 

(0 Please send me complete informa- Company 
tion on Stanley‘’s Special Hinge Ser- 
vice. 

(C0 Please have a Stanley Representa- Co. Address 

__ tive call to discuss my special hinge : 

requirements. City 


Stote._.... 
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Smathers Appoints Industry Advisory Group 
To Aid in Study of Defense Buying Practices 


Washington—Sen. George Smathers 
(D.-Fla.) has appointed a temporary in- 
dustry advisory group to help his Govern- 


ment Procurement Subcommittee look 
into Dept. of Defense purchasing prac- 
tices. 


Smathers, a frequent critic of military 
procurement procedures, said the industry 
group will study particularly the fields of 
aircraft, missiles, and related equipment 
purchased by the military services of the 
United States. 


PRESSING NEED 
There is a pressing need for basic| 


alterations in the Defense Department’s | Corp.; 
Smathers said. He| A. Cuneo, a specialist in government con- 
of | tract law. 


purchasing policies, 
especially criticized “duplication 
efforts” and a “general failure to utilize | 


| 


Smathers’ advisory committee, which 
will report to the subcommittee by the end 
of 1960, has Carl G. Hokanson, president 
of C. G. Hokanson, Inc., Los Angeles, as 
chairman. 


OTHER MEMBERS 


Other members include W. T. Harding, 
Fort Myers, Fla., former technical di- 
rector of the Air Force Aero Accessories 
Lab at Wright Air Development Center; 
retired Navy Capt. O. A. Sandquist, former 
public works officer for the 17th Navy Dis- 
trict; Lester K. Murray, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., an official of General Dynamics 
and Washington Attorney Gilbert 


Smathers said each of the committee 


efficiently” the nation’s industrial capacity | members has had long experience in mili- 


for defense. 


| tary procurement activities. 


Financier Blasts Transport Industry | 


Cleveland — A leading authority or 
transportation finance blames all members 
of the nation’s transportation industry for 
the “trouble they are in today.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the Lower 
Lakes Transportation Institute here, Hun- 
ter Holding, vice president of The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, blasted the nation’s common car- 
riers—railroads, trucking companies, and 
water carriers—for having a “complacent 
and pass-the-buck” attitude. 

The trouble with transportation today, 
Holding declared, lies in the simple fact 
that: 


@ “Management blames labor, competi- 
tors, and regulatory bodies. 


@“Labor blames management, 
petitors, and high cost of living. 


com- 


@ “Regulatory bodies have reason to 
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Elliott Company chooses 7Z2%¢ Silicone Tape 
for mechanical stability and extended motor life! 


The Elliott Company, a division of Carrier Corporation, has developed the first 


really mechanically-adequate silicone insulation system—with ‘Porter’ 
Tape. Vulcanized into a void-free homogeneous structure, 


Silicone 
“Porter’’ Silicone Tape 


provides outstanding mechanical and sealing properties for applications requiring 
class H insulation. In addition to flexibility and moisture protection, the Elliott 


‘*Fabri-Lastic”’ 
thermal stability at high temperatures. 


Thermoid Division offers the widest range of silicone tapes on 
the market today. And Thermoid Division engineers are available 
to work with you, as they worked with the Elliott Company, to 
develop Silicone tape with specific characteristics to meet your 


requirements. 
For fresh stocks of ‘‘Porter’’ 


special design characteristics, write Thermoid Division, H. K. Porter 
200 Whitehead Road, Trenton 6, 


Company, Inc., 


Silicone Tape or information on 


system provides durability and toughness as well as excellent 


Ask for this free 
brochure with ac- 
tualtape samples. 


N. J. 


THERMO/D PORTER DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY with steel, rubber and friction products, asbestos textiles, high voltage electrical equipment, 
electrical wire and cable, wiring systems, motors, fans, blowers, specialty alloys, paints, refractories, tools, forgings and 
pipe fittings, roll formings and stampings, wire rope and strand. 


Southern 
SPECIALIZES in 
% 4, 


Standard 
Fasteners 


for METAL 


Whether your fastener requirements call 
for steel, brass, silicon bronze, aluminum 
cr stainless steel, Southern Screw special- 
izes in first-quality standard fasteners for 
metal applications. 


If your specifications are for cadmium, 
zinc or nickel plated finishes, Southern’s 
own plating department can plate your 
order overnight if desired. This service 
can mean substantial savings in time and 
money, eliminating extra expense where 
fasteners are made in one location and 
shipped elsewhere for plating. More im- 
portant, Southern plating assures your 
order of constant quality control from 
manufacture through shipment. 


Order today from Southern Screw’s inven- 
tory of 1,500,000,000 quality fasteners. 
The specials you need may be in our 
stock as standards. For super service on 
fine fasteners, address: Southern Screw 
Company, P. O. Box 1360, Statesville, N.C 


Manufacturing and Main Stock 
in Statesville, North Carolina 


WAREHOUSES: 
New York ¢ Chicago * Dallas ¢ Los Angeles 


Machine Screws & Nuts * Tapping Screws 
Stove Bolts * Drive Screws * Carriage Bolts 
Continuous Threaded Studs * Phillips, 
Slotted and Hex Head Styles 
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slame business leaders for dodging re- 
sponsibility. 


@“Investors blame everybody in gen- 
eral.” 


Holding, a member of the board of the 
Transportation Association of America 
and the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, predicted that if all these 
forces in transportation were to begin 
working together, the next 10 years could 
see a period of growth and “a technologi- 
cal revolution of equipment for greater 
than at any time since the end of World 
War Il. 


INTERCHANGEABLE CONTAINERS 


Holding said a large proportion of the 
manufactured and miscellaneous traffic 
soon will be carried in large container 
units interchangeable among trucks, rail- 
road cars, ships, and probably planes. 

Holding’s talk followed a morning panel 
discussion on the “challenge facing the 
Great Lakes region in the next 10 years.” 
Speaking for the airline industry, Robert 
Ramspeck, vice president of Eastern Air 
Lines, told the group that the future of air 
transport depends very largely “upon gov- 
ernment action.” 

“If wasteful competition is eliminated,” 
Ramspeck declared, “and airlines are per- 
mitted to make a reasonable profit, they 
can meet the challenge of the future.” 


‘STRIP CITIES’ 


Welby M. Frantz, president of the 
American Trucking Association, said 
the future of the trucking industry along 
the Great Lakes will hinge upon the de- 
velopment of “strip cities, which will 
stretch from Cleveland to Pittsburgh and 
Toledo and from Toledo through Detroit 
to Cincinnati.” 

“These movements,” he declared, 
“have been accelerating in the last few 
years and are likely to accelerate at an 
even faster rate in the years ahead.” 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
Vice President, Owen Clarke, predicted 
the railroads, too, would profit by the de- 
velopment of strip cities along the Great 
Lakes. He said the coming 10-year period 
will see “our share of the traffic grow to 
750-billion ton miles.” 
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buy 


built-for-the-job 
TRUCK CASTERS 


Your plant will move 
materials faster, lower 
handling costs, build plant 
efficiency, and _ increase 
production profits when 
you buy dependable Bond 
Casters for your trucks. 

See your Bond distribu- 
tor, he’s your selection- 
service headquarters for 
all Bond built-for-the- 
job Casters. ° ¢° 


Ha 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| Follow-Up: Letters and Comments | 


The Real Thing 


Detroit, Mich. 

I received a clipping of the 

man-made diamond story from 

your April 13 issue (“GE to 

Market New Imitation Diamond 
For Grinding Use,” p. 38). 


The story is very nicely 
handled, accurate, concise, and 
we would be _ tremendously 


pleased with it except for one 
thing. Your headline called them 
“imitation diamonds.” 

Now I know the word imitation 
gets used loosely. And I know 
something of the difficulties of 
writing headlines to a count. But 
what gives me collywobbles is 
the impression many people get 
from it. 

In spite of the fact that Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has no designs 
whatever on the Carol Channing 
market, some people think of 
gems when you say “diamond.” 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


MACHINE 
TOOLS 


NEW © USED © REBUILT 


2900 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 


FINANCING ARRANGED— 
TERMS UP TO 10 YRS. 


5 & 5 MACHINERY CO. 


140—53 St., BKLYN 32, N. Y. 
HYacinth 2-7400 
6945 Bandini Blvd., LOS ANGELES 
RAymond 3-9231 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
614 DRYDEN STREET 
CHARLESTON 21, W.VA 


® WANTED e 
SURPLUS PACKAGING MATERIAL 


Corrugated Cartons @ Folding Boxes 
Bags © And All Types of Paper 
BERRY BOX CO., INC. 


376 Vernon Ave. Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
GLenmore 5-0402 


MOTORS + GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


Your Inquiries to Advertisers 

Will Have Special Value . . . 
—for you—the advertiser—and the publisher, 
i u t this blication vertisers 
value highly this evidence of the publication 
you read. Satisfied advertisers enable 


more products or better service—more value— 


With such, “imitation diamond” 
brings up images of second-rate 
actresses and phony displays in 
the dime store. 
Purchasing agents, your 
readers, of course, are much 
smarter than that—they have to 
to be. But other people might 
see it and I'd hate to take a 
chance on the idea getting around 
that these are imitation diamonds. 
George Appel 
Public Relations Director 
Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc. 
@ PW’s headline specifically 
said GE’s diamonds were for 


“grinding use” which should 
be enough to dissuade Carol 
Channing’s admirers. As for 
those who doubt the authen- 
ticity of GE’s product, let 
them ponder Mr. Appel’s re- 
marks. 


Future of Plastics 


In your article “P.A.’s Say: 
Buyer’s Market No Bed of 
Roses,” May 9 issue, page 38, 
you report “Most building ex- 
perts think plastics future lies 
in the structural area—such as 
the techniques used in the U. S. 
Pavilion in Moscow.” 

Can you tell us how we may 
get further information on the 


pavilion and the materials used. 
Thelma L. Beal 
Purchasing 
Porta-Kamp Mfg. Co., Inc. 
@ George Nelson, George 
Nelson & Co., Inc., 18 East 
50 St., New York, N. Y., was 
in charge of design. We sug- 
gest you contact him. 


Wrong Address 


I have been wondering for 
some time why I hadn’t received 
a copy of “Manual of Purchas- 
ing Policies and Principles” for 
which I sent a coupon about two 
months ago and also why I hadn't 
heard from P.W. in connection 
with my two follow-up letters. 


No wonder—we used the 
wrong address. We were contact- 
ing the printers at Albany, N. Y. 

J. F. Stephens 
Purchasing Superintendent 
United States Rubber Co. 

@The Albany address does 

confuse many. Our publish- 

ing office is in New York City 
but our printer is in Albany. 

Copies mail through the Al- 

bany Post Office and the Post 

Office, therefore, requires that 

we list the Albany office first. 

Copies of the purchasing 
manual are still available. If 
you would like one, make 
sure your request goes to: 

Editor, Purchasing Week, 330 

W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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PRODUCES 
RESULTS! 
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COMPANY / 


Plants in the East and West 


or maintenance prime or sub-contracts 


With the dawn of the space age came many varied and 
complex problems not directly related to the actual launch- 
ing of rockets and missiles. Among these problems was that 
of designing and building ground-handling equipment and 
facilities ranging from new concepts in bridging to nuclear 
reactor transporters. One of the organizations best prepared 
to cope with these unique problems is the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. 
At your command are Fruehauf’s nationwide facilities— 
research, engineering, development and production—staffed 
with highly trained military specialists with the capability 
to carry your ground handling problems from concept to 
completion. 
Whatever your military ground handling problems 
may be, it will pay you to consult Fruehauf—America’s 
most trusted and experienced designers and developers of 
precision-produced equipment for the age of space! 


CREATIVE VERSATILITY 


FOR THE AGE OF SPACE 


Fruehauf has the creative talent and facilities to 
handle your mobile housing, handling, launching 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION — DETROIT 32, MICH. 


MISSILE PRODUCTS DIVISION — LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
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WELDING ELECTRODE has new design that allows side insertion and 
removal, requiring almost no vertical clearance. Flat base of elec- 
trode permits high-pressure welding without seizure in holders. Avail- 
able at $25 to $35 from Mallory Metallurgical Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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UNDERWRITERS’ 
LISTED 


/CHICAGO ACE. 
SWITCH LOCKS 
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Here is the only line of locks listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. The unique ACE Locks provide the 
maximum in mechanical security and electrical 
excellence. Over 80,000 keying combinations are 
possible so that you may have your own factory- 
registered tumbler set-up. For technical details on 
models available for various applications, write for 
Switch Lock Bulletin UB 501. 


A) 
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LP 


No. 4905 


CHICAGO LOCK CO. 


2056 N. Racine Avenue * Chicago 14, Illinois 


New Books 


Value Engineering 1959. Published 
by Engineering Publishers, P. O. Box 
2, Elizabeth, N. J., 165 pages. Price: 
$6.00. 


This book contains all the tech- 
nical papers (uncondensed) pre- 
sented at the Electronic Indus- 
tries Assn. conference on value 
analysis last fall. 

The papers cover basic value 
analysis concepts and _philoso- 
phies, techniques, application, 
etc. of this new working tool in 
relation to other work areas. 
Customer, manufacturer, and 
vendor viewpoints are all repre- 
sented. The authors are from 


organizations such as General 

Electric, Stromberg-Carlson, 
Raytheon, Army Rocket and 
Guided Missile Agency, and 
Watervliet Arsenal. 

Subjects discussed include: 
Value Assurance versus Value 
Improvement, Value Philoso- 
phies and Techniques, Selling 


Business Management on a Full- 
Time Value Engineering Activity, 
and The Value Engineer and 
Product Development. 


Centrifugal Pump Application Man- 
val. Published by Buffalo Pumps 
Div., Buffalo Forge Co., Dept. 51, 
490 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., 227 
pages. Price: $5.00. 


Handbook is designed to ac- 
quaint users with the general 
types of centrifugal pumping 
equipment and to aid in under- 


standing pump operation and 
selection. 
Subjects such as_ viscosity 


effects, cavitation and suction lift, 
temperature rise in pumps, pack- 
ing and seals, etc. are covered, 
plus a discussion of the many 
factors involved in handling the 
broad range of liquids imposed 
by industry’s requirements. 


Aids to- 


_- Purchasing 
New Truck Prices 
Publication gives complete 


figures on dealer’s costs and sug- 
gested retail prices of Chevrolet, 
GMC, Ford, Dodge, Interna- 
tional and Studebaker light stand- 
ard trucks (up to %4 tons), plus 
retail prices of both standard and 
optional equipment. 

Truck Fax series lists chassis 
and cab, pickup, panel, stake and 
platform, and also includes a 
federal tax breakdown on truck 
and equipment. Booklet is priced 
at $3 for a single copy ($5 with 
supplements for the model year) 
and can be obtained from Car 
Fax, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N.Y. 


From the— 
——— Associations 


Metal Powders 

Directory discusses all com- 
mercially available powders used 
in powder metallurgy. Covers all 
types of ferrous and nonferrous, 
granular metal powders used in 
powder metallurgy applications 
plus _flame-cutting powders, 
coated electrode powders, filter 
powders, metallic hydrides, etc. 
The 22-page directory is avail- 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


able free of charge from Metal 
Powder Producers Assn., 60 
East 42nd St., New York 17, 
se # 


From the 
Manufacturers 


Pane! Meters 


Gives information on General 
Electric’s line of 22-in., 3%-in., 
and 4'%2-in. panel meters. In- 
cludes features, specifications, 
prices, ordering instructions, etc. 
Bulletin GEA-7034 (12 pages). 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N.Y. 
Spotwelding Tips 

Describes resistance welding 


tips, tip holders and alloys, plus 
bar stock, castings, welding ac- 
cessories, etc. Utilizes resistance 
Welding Alloy  Association’s 
taper numbering system for 
specifying spotwelding tip size. 
Catalog 1308 (24 pages). 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 150 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Industrial Plastics 


Kit contains samples of indus- 
trial plastics and fiber materials 
for experimental tests useful in 
product design and development. 
All samples are selected in con- 
trasting categories with de- 
scriptive data to provide a de- 
tailed study of each material and 
its manufacturing potentialities. 
Iten Fibre Co., Iten Ave., Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 


Sealing Compounds 


Discusses company’s line of 
high-temperature seals, called 
Viton O-Rings. Contains over 
150 fluids and gases to which 
these compounds are compatible, 
recommended groove design 
techniques, dimensions, _ etc. 
Handbook #5711 (24 pages). 
Parker Seal Co., 10567 Jefferson 
Blvd., Culver City. Calif. 


Heat Exchangers 


Gives information on standard 
Ross shell and tube heat ex- 
changers. Contains 13 bulletins 
specifically selected to meet the 
needs of purchasing agents and 
engineers. (102 pages). Ameri- 
can Standard Industrial Div., 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


Metal Alloys 

Gives specifications, chemical 
composition, and mechanical 
properties of brass and bronze 
casting alloys, manganese and 
aluminum bronze alloys—plus 
technical data on bearings, bush- 
ings, bar stock, and babbitt metal. 
(16 pages). American Crucible 
Products Co., 1437 Oberlin Ave., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Tubing 

Discusses properties of 84 tub- 
ing analyses in carbon steels, 
alloy steels, nickel and nickel 
alloys, copper base alloys, glass 
sealing alloys, and_ reactive 
metals. Provides AISI type num- 
ber, available form, characteris- 
tics, and application for each 
alloy. Bulletin No. 42 (12 
pages). Superior Tube Co., 1856 
Germantown Ave., Norristown, 
Pa. 


Stainless Steels 

Chart provides analyses speci- 
fications for 58 types of stain- 
less steels giving SAE, AISI, and 
AMS designations. Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., Inc., 17 Grand St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Steel Bar 

Gives information on all-pur- 
pose steel bar used for making 
repair and maintenance parts 
such as: arbors, axles, bushings, 
drive gears, fasteners, motor 
shafts, pins, set screws, valve 
stems. Data includes specifica- 
tions, tolerances, and sizes. Bulle- 
tin No. 21 (23 pages). La Salle 
Steel Co., P. O. Box 6800-A, Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 


Amplistat Amplifiers 
and Amplistat Reactors 


Amplistat transformers—self-saturating magnetic am- 
plifiers—are designed for use in a wide range of control 
and instrumentation systems. Standard, high-gain units 
are available for general-purpose applications, static con- 
trol systems, temperature control, and motor speed con- 
trol. Amplistat reactors are also available for use with 


separate rectifiers. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


For more information, request publica- 
tions GEA’s 6723 and 6930. General 
Electric Co., Section 413-04, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
more attractive rates and serv- 
ice.” 
Johnson said some of the 
agency’s current moves in that 
direction include: 

@ A new rate plan which goes 
into effect June 14, providing for 
nationwide reductions of 60% 
on 100-lb. express shipments of 
automobile, truck, and _ trailer 
parts. Shipments in the 20-100 
Ib. range also get substantial re- 
ductions. 

For example, a 100-lb. ship- 
ment of such parts from New 
York to Los Angeles formerly 
cost $23.80. The new rate will 
be $8.56 or a saving of $15.24. 
A similar shipment from Phila- 
delphia to Detroit cost $11.23 


under the old rate. The new 


Rail Express Woos P. A.s Business 


began last week. The service in- 
volves compact, | '/2-ton capacity 
“pup” semi-trailers hauled behind 
regularly scheduled inter-city pas- 
senger buses. First use of the 
service is on Continental Trail- 
ways bus runs between Joplin, 
Mo., and Harrison, Ark. 

“These are just a few of the 
many programs we are pushing,” 
Johnson said, “in an attempt to 
convert an historical disadvantage 
into rip-roaring advantages. Let 
me explain. 

“REA, with its vast nation- 
wide, and now worldwide, serv- 
ices, for a long time found its 
operations at a costly disadvan- 
tage. It was pretty difficult to 
operate as a standby service. 

“Everyone else in the trans- 
portation business is out for the 


@The agency has reorgan- 
ized its sales force. It recently 
hired 200 “solid” salesmen 
who will be trained to sell 
P.A.’s on REA services. 

@ An enlarged rate division 
is working continuously to- 
ward lowering express charges 
on industrial and other com- 
modities to attract a greater 
volume. 


® Routing of shipment is 
constantly undergoing change 
—from rail to truck or from 
truck to “bus-back”—to 
speed-up deliveries for ship- 
pers. 

®REA’s rate tariffs were 
greatly simplified recently and 
are expected to be further sim- 
plified in the near future. 

@New and more efficient 
through-handling of  ship- 
ments in coordinated air 
freight and surface express, to 
and from non-airport cities, is 
being provided through new 
inter-line agreements between 
REA and major airlines. 

@ The agency is rapidly ex- 
panding its use of piggyback 


How REA Is Fighting for New Business 


and containerization opera- 
tions in general. Many econ- 
omies are envisioned here that 
could lend greater impetus to 
lower rates. 

@REA is enlarging its in- 


sae 


5 ee 


William B. Johnson 


ternational express services. 
Former ICC Chairman, An- 
thony F. Arpaia, was ap- 
pointed recently to handle this 
key job. 


rate of $4.49 will mean a $6.74 
saving per 100 lb. 

@ Similar rate cuts, based on 
volume potential, also are under 
study for a vast number of in- 
dustrial items, such as hand tools, 
small electric appliances, auto- 
matic controls, hardware, elec- 
tronic parts and components, 
lighting fixtures, machinery parts, 
communications equipment, 
parts, and supply, etc. 

@A program of low incentive 
rates applying to individual ship- 
ments moving to various desti- 
nations when one or more ship- 
ments tendered by a shipper at 
one time aggregate 300 Ib. or 
more. This program was re- 
sumed June 4 when the ICC al- 
lowed a major application of 
such rates on wearing apparel 
to go into effect. Similar incen- 
tive rates now apply on such 
items as footwear, printed and 
advertising matter, business and 
office machines, related office 
supplies, laboratory — supplies, 
rugs and carpets, and many more. 

@The imminent multi-million 
dollar purchase of a large array 
of new equipment—mainly trucks 
and autos—to both reduce main- 
tenance costs and improve serv- 
ice. 
@The inauguration of new 
shipping methods, such as the 
“bus-back” service which REA 
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so-called cream shipments. No- 
body wants to handle Aunt 
Mamie’s luggage, transport the 
family dog, or ship a corpse. 
That’s what we got stuck with— 
and for too long a time items like 
these made up a big part of our 
volume, and were costly to 
handle. 

“Now, however,” he said, “using 
our new freedoms and the many 
other elements of our reorganiza- 
tion program, we believe we can 
turn the past economic disad- 
vantages of wide and full one- 
carrier coverage into numerous 
advantages for both ourselves and 
our customers. 

“If the wage increases we face 
this year are not severe and we 
can increase our traffic through 
justified downward rates where 
there is a larger volume to carry 
profitably, then we are truly on 
our way. 

“After all,” Johnson asserted, 
“no other carrier offers to pur- 
chasing and traffic men such uni- 
versal one-carrier coverage at so 
many distance supply sources and 
distribution points. Simultane- 
ously, they have a local express 
office nearby, ready to serve 
them.” 

On the point of local express 
offices, Johnson admitted the 
agency is in the process of closing 


centralizing operations 
larger terminals. 

“But this is not a withdrawal of 
express service in these areas,” 
he emphasized. “This is a major 
modernization effort to give the 
shipper better service at lower 
cost through more efficient and 
less costly operations on our 
part.” 

Johnson was asked how much 
progress had been made in 
putting the express business on a 
self-supporting basis. 

“Well, for example, he said, in 
March, 1959, it was estimated 
that the railroad out-of-pocket 
loss from Express for the year 
would be some $38-million. 
Through drastic economies and 
the introduction of new efficien- 
cies, we finished the year with 
only a $14.5-million loss. This 
increase of some $24-million in 
our payments to the rail carriers 
meant about 40% more money 
per shipment ta them than in 
1958.” 


StainlessSteel Marketing 
Setup Is Challenged By 
J&L Shift to Distributors 


(Continued from page 1) 
tor set-up around the country. 

Since 1946, distributor sales 
of stainless have risen from 20% 
to 41%. One of the reasons for 
this rise is that stainless, unlike 
other steels, customarily is sold 
“at parity” (ie., warehouse and 
mill prices are identical), with the 
mills giving distributors a 10% 
discount. Because of this dis- 
count, mills have been placed in 
the position of having to compete, 
in effect, with warehouses for the 
biggest customers. 

However, in the face of ever- 
increasing competion from other 
materials, such as aluminum, 
J&L now is breaking with the 
traditional mill-disributor pattern 
—in an all-out drive aimed at ex- 
panding the stainless market. 

The J&L program, in addition 
to redirecting most of its cus- 
tomers to local distributors, will 
include a heavy barrage of ad- 
vertising (under the distributor’s, 
not J&L’s, name). Most of these 
ads will suggest that buyers call 


through 


Western Union Operator 25 in 


SAA 


Steel Scrap 
Pittsburgh—Steel scrap prices 


News in Brie 


Prices Fall 
here slumped to a six-year low 


last week as No. | heavy melting fell $1 to $31/ton, or $4 below 
May prices. No. 2 scrap also fell $1, to $26/ton here, while in 
Chicago a major mill reduced its prime grade of scrap $1/ton 


for June delivery. 
At the same time, Bethlehem 


Steel Corp. announced it had 


closed four more open hearths at its Buffalo plant and laid off 


1,000 workers. The move reduce 
of capacity. 


d Buffalo production to 56.2% 


GM, Ford Ready to Go Ahead 
Detroit—General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co. have 


reportedly decided to go ahead w 


ith the manufacture of two new 


“low-priced” big cars which will sell at about $200 below current 
bottom prices for Mercury and Pontiac cars. 


The two new cars would be sty 


led after the parent models and 


compete with top-priced Chevrolets, Plymouths, and Fords. 


U.S. Slashes Fuel Oil Quotas 


Washington—The U. S. Depa 


rtment of Interior slashed fuel 


oil import quotas last week by some 50% effective during the 


third quarter of this year. 

At the same time, the governm 
crude oil allocations across the 
quotas by 26,610 barrels/day in 


ent announced it was realigning 
country, cutting back import 
areas east of the Rockies and 


increasing the quotas by 47,074 barrels/day along the West 


Coast. The government attributed 
in demand. 


both moves to seasonal changes 


Discount Rate Lowered 
Washington—The Federal Reserve Board, concluding that 
businessmen and consumers no longer are plagued by inflation 


psychology, last week cut the dis 


count rate from 4% to 32%. 


The discount rate is the interest paid by commercial banks 
when they borrow from the Reserve System and the cut repre- 


sents a movement toward lower 
The discount rate has been at 


interest rates generally. 
4% since last September. The 


last time it was lowered was in March 1958 just before the 


1957-58 recession hit bottom. 


GSA Cuts Rubber Stockpile 


Washington—Rubber sales from General Services Adminis- 


tration’s stockpiles totaled 6,446 
last week. 


The sales are scheduled for delivery through August. 


are part of the continuing progr. 
deterioration. 
since last October. 


long tons, the agency reported 


They 
am to dispose of stocks before 


GSA has sold 67,726 tons under this program 


order to find out their nearest 
distributor (PW, May 16, ’60, 
p. 1). 

While some of J&L’s com- 
petitors were publicly pooh- 
poohing “Operation 60,” saying 
it “isn’t going to change our way 
of doing business,” other top 
level officials admitted privately, 
“We'll either have to fight it or 
join it in order to stay in the 
stainless business.” 


Said one mill marketing ex- 
pert: “We won’t stand a chance 
if we have to make customers 
wait two weeks for mill deliveries 
while local J&L warehouses can 
give him all the stainless he needs 
on the same day.” 

Such companies as Republic 
Steel and Allegheny-Ludlum al- 
ready are pointing out that they 
are well represented by distribu- 
tors in many local areas. 


INCREASES 


1961, ton 


Copra, Coast, ton 
Gasoline, Long Is., Mobil, 


Tankage, animal, per unit 


REDUCTIONS 


Tunnel diodes, Philco 
Menthol, Brazilian, Ib..... 
Natural 


Dow Corning 


Bonemeal, domestic, ton 


many of its smaller offices and 
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Nitrogen solutions, Allied, 


Casein, Arg., carlots, Ib.... 


Item & Company 
Reason 
Ammonia, anhydrous, Allied Chem., Oct. 1, ton........ $4.00 $92.00 see below 
OG ee ee $4.00 $132.00 see below 
Uran (nitrogen sol.), Allied, Oct. 1, ton.............. $4.00 $164.00 
Ammonium nitrate fertilizer, Spencer Chem., Jan. 1, 
b SeKEed THE CRON CD © hESACDRUN RAAT 4s CERES bb es $2.00 $70.00 incr. costs 
Te Oat on Sa among a tye 005 1975 good demand 
SR er oe ee er $2.50 $197.50 
dir. tnkwgn., gal........... 003-.02 ‘ve price restoration 
Gasoline, Carolinas,. Esso, dir. tnkwgn., gal............ 0075 eo price restoration 
Gasoline, Detroit, dir. tnkwgn., gal................000- 041 cus price restoration 
PA bSabRSSe Mecbedwes cece wands 15 $4.65 
ee ee TOT Tee Peet Ty $5.00 $5.00 prod. econs. 
oe er, rege ee koe einen 05 $8.10 improved supply 
Penton (chlorinated polyether) molding 
powder, Hercules, base price, lb................0005 $1.00 $2.50 prod. econs. 
Epon curing agents, H-1 & H-2, Shell, less elts., Ib....... 20 60 
Delrin acetal resin, DuPont trkid., Ib................ .08 80 broaden markets 
200 fluid (dimethyl polysiloxane), standard viscosities, 
Dow Corming ............0.seeceeeseccececccssecece 4% eee prod. econs. 
Silicone emulsions, Dow Corning.................ee 4% wie prod. econs. 
Weds bb oeeseanstdadeueen caves $1.00 $75.00 
Nylon-rubber containers (35 to 100-ton sizes), dracone 
ee ee ere to 30% nae market drive 
Ammonia anhydrous, Allied Chem., Aug. 1-Sept. 30, ton. $4.00 $84.00 seasonal 
Nitrogen solutions, Allied, July 1-Dec. 31, ton.......... $3.00 $125.00 seasonal 
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It all adds up to one red hot 


seat for today’s P.A.—with the 


familiar steel market providing a sharply focused example of how 
fierce this competitive infighting really is. 


STEEL’S HARD SELL—Caught in the spotlight of national 
concern over the fact that near record business levels are falling 
somewhat short of earlier super-optimistic forecasts, the steel in- 
dustry is putting on a major selling job to hold and regain markets 
that have been gradually slipping away to aluminum, plastics, and 


other types and combinations of materials. 


And it’s here they 


have applied pressure on purchasing men to keep abreast and 

ahead, if possible, of what’s happening in their product fields. 
That means more steel salesmen will be asking you to see your 

firm’s designers, engineers, and research people with new product 


lines. 
of materials come through, the 


So that when these departmental requests for new types 


P.A. must be alert to product 


changes and advances, and be prepared to call on various sources 
of supply to maintain the best possible quality, service, and price 


advantages. © 


DON’T GIVE UP—In its battle for new markets, the steel in- 
dustry is working overtime (especially in research labs) to over- 
come the selling points of rival materials. Right now, for instance, 
steel researchers in a lab near Pittsburgh are redesigning a 27-cu. 
yd. dump trailer from the tires up. Built of carbon steel, this 


trailer would weigh in at nearly 11,000 Ib. 


In aluminum, its 


weight would be about 8,300 lb. But combinations of carbon, 
high strength, and alloy steel are expected to reduce the trailer 
weight down to less than 9,000 Ib.—close to the aluminum level. 
but with additional strength and cheaper material cost. 


BUYERS’ NOTES—Planning to live it up on your next trip 


to NYC? You can do it in royal style for $9 an hour. 


Bucking- 


ham Livery has announced the new service, featuring Rolls 


Royce limousines. 


Military Readies Stricter Parts Test 


(Continued from page 1) 
performance standards, greater 
reliability, efficient volume pro- 
duction of electronics, and better 
systems coordination. 

In charge of the program will 
be a government-industry Ad- 
visory Group on Management of 
Electronic Parts Specifications 
which will report directly to the 
Assistant Defense Secretary for 
Supply and Logistics. 

The detuited recommendations 
are expected to be available by 
the end of the month from the 
Commerce Department’s Office 
of Technical Services, but some 
producers already are beginning 
to adopt some of the recom- 
mendations, officials say. 

One such company, Hoffman 
Electronics Corp., Los Angeles, 
already has begun deliveries on 
the first major electronic equip- 
ment to be produced in quantity 
under the new program. 

The new units are the airborne 
portion of the TACAN air 
navigation system ARN-2IC, 
being made by the company 
under a $46-million Air Force 
contract. 

There’s no doubt that the pro- 
gram will boost the final cost per 
item of electronic gear delivered 
to the military agencies. Officials 
claim that in England a similar 
but less strict control program 
applied to missile components 
raised procurement costs from 3 
to 25 times. 


RISE TO BE ‘SIGNIFICANT’ 


No one is guessing how much 
costs might increase under the 
new U.S. program, but Paul S. 
Darnell of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, chairman of the com- 


40 


mittee admits costs would be 
boosted “very _ significantly.” 
Some of this higher cost should 
be offset by fewer failures of as- 
sembled components and end 
items. 

Under the proposed plan, parts 
will be specified in terms of 
failure rate or mean life, and a 
numbering system to coordinate 
the component application and 
military standard sheet. At the 
outset, it would be applied to the 
parts for which reliability is most 
important. 

The cost of the program could 
be a key factor in full adoption of 
the new recommendations. With 
electronic procurement growing 
steadily. it’s possible that budget 
Officials in the Pentagon and 
budget-watchers in Congress 
could delay a quick adoption of 
the program across the board. 


Distributors Pushing Warehouse Services 


(Continued from page 1) 
ously available at only manufac- 
turer level. 

@ With inventory practically a 
dirty word throughout industry 
generally these days, plus in- 
creased buyer pressure for 
increased value features on pur- 
chased products, distributors fig- 
ure an increased number of cus- 
tomers will depend on them more 
and more as principal sources of 
supply. 

@One device that could help 
industrial _ distributors _ serve 
P.A.’s_ better is the regional 
warehouse programing _ being 
adopted by some _ manufac- 
turers. 


CLOSER SOURCES 


Regional warehousing by man- 
ufacturers gives distributors 
closer sources of supply to meet 
emergency demands by their 
customers, especially on out-size 
quantity orders. 

“Regional warehousing ought 
to cut down on contract buying,” 
said one distributor who echoed 
general dissatisfaction over in- 
sistance of some __ industrial 
P.A.’s on contract buying ar- 
rangements. 

“Destructive price bidding” 
was another pet peeve among the 
2,000 distributors attending the 
Chicago sessions as members of 
the National Industrial Distrib- 
utors and Southern Industrial 
Distributors Associations. Manu- 
facturers at the three-way meet- 
ing were members of the Amer- 
ican Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Too many _ industrial pur- 
chasers think only in terms of 
price, according to Miles Stray, 
incoming president of. NIDA. 
“They want only to know about 
price,” Stray said, “but reduc- 
tions can be carried so far, and 
then something has to give.” 

But the distributor won’t be 
the one who gets hurt, Stray said: 
“It will be the man who tried to 
get the cheapest possible price, 
the man who promised miracles 
and then didn’t come across.” 


REJECTS CONTRACT BUYING 


As for contract buying, Stray 
called it nothing new—“‘we tried 
it 40 years ago .. . it didn’t 
work then, and it doesn’t work 
now.” 

At the moment, Stray said, 
contract buying is receiving at- 
tention “out of proportion to its 
real value.” Many buyers, he 
said, think the contract is a good 
way to solve their problems, “but 
except for production buying, 


~ Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bby 


Residual fuel, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, tons 
Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


*Revised 


Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
1,765 1,870* 2,653 
144,092 1S4,7355° 127,372 
27,890 28,261* 25,359 
7,899 7,935 7,888 
12,305 12,097 12,372 
6,304 6,188 6,663 
28,654 27,262 28,501 
80.9 81.2 81.5 
152,359 172,156 100,755 
99,588 100,636 168,243 
96.8 98.1* 96.6 
248,430 255,848 263,811 
1,394 1,376* 1,402 
13,572 13,468 12,761 
648.0 389.1 315.7 
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contracts only make more prob- 
lems.” 

Distributor criticism of con- 
tract buying centered on several 
points. One was that it “really 
isn’t a contract at all” because in 
most cases only the distributor 
takes a risk. Another was that 
because of narrower profit mar- 
gins in contract purchases, the 
distributor can’t afford to send a 
salesman around as frequently as 
may be necessary to keep abreast 
of customer needs. 

“That’s where such contracts 
destroy the extra service we give, 
such as anticipating customer 
needs by keeping atop their prob- 
lems,” a distributor said. 

In talking with purchasing 
agents around the country, PuR- 
CHASING WEEK reporters found 
buyers ready to deal with indus- 
trial distributors on a broad line 
of products—with specialized 
items and equipment the princi- 
pal exception where direct fac- 
tory negotiations are preferred. 

All stressed the need for tech- 
nically knowledgeable salesmen, 
and many praised distributors for 
their efforts to boost the caliber 
of their sales forces in that di- 
rection. 


IMPRESSED BY MANUAL 
Stanley Hopper, P.A. at Zenith 


Radio in Chicago, was one of 
those particularly impressed with 
industrial distributors’ stepped-up 
activities. Pointing out an indus- 
trial distributor’s manual, Hopper 
commented on its summarization 
of a number of companies’ prod- 
ucts, its coordination and com- 
pilation of detailed information 
on both engineering and purchas- 
ing levels. 

“This type of manual allows us 
to make the best choice, with all 
things being equal before us,” 
Hopper said. 

Another P.A. who praised dis- 
tributor services said he found it 
more beneficial to deal with a dis- 
tributor because of price benefits 
attainable through the distribu- 
tor’s car-load quantity purchases. 

Except on items handled mainly 
or exclusively through distributor 
channels, no buyers had any set 
formula on when and where to 
buy through a manufacturer’s 
own salesman, distributors, or 
manufacturers’ agents. 

“We buy it where we can get it 
cheapest, fastest, and with best 
quality and service’—that com- 
ment just about summed up the 
prevailing opinion. 

In nearly every instance, how- 
ever, manufacturers’ agents were 
at the bottom of preference in 
P.A. dealings with salesmen. 


Washington — The Federal 
Trade Commission, anxious to 
improve the chances that busi- 
nessmen will voluntarily obey the 
law, has published a set of 
“guides” on two sticky provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

FTC Chairman Earl W. Kint- 
ner devoted his entire speech 
before the Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Agents Assn. at 
Asheville, N.C. on June 3 to a 
discussion of the new guide. 

The 16-point guide just pub- 
lished by FTC deals with adver- 
tising allowances and _ other 
merchandising payments and 
services. In layman’s language, 
the guide is supposed to aid busi- 
nessmen to understand what is 
legal and what is illegal under the 
provisions of section 2 (D) and 
(E) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Under Section 2 (D), a seller 
making payments or allowances 
for promotional purposes to one 
of his customers must make the 
payments “available on propor- 
tionately equal terms” to all com- 
peting customers. 

Under Section 2 (E), services 
furnished to a buyer by a seller 
must also be made available to 
all competing buyers on propor- 
tionately equal terms. 

The guide just announced by 
FTC has various suggestions on 
how to do business without vio- 
lating these two provisions of the 
law. For example, one suggestion 
is that a seller making payments 
or furnishing services to his buy- 
ers should do so under a written 
plan that informs all competing 
buyers of the details. 

Another suggestion is that the 
best way to assure that payments 
are made available “on propor- 
tionately equal terms” is to base 
payments made or services fur- 
nished on the dollar volume or on 
the quantity of goods purchased 
during a specified time. 

FTC makes several warnings. 


FTC Guide Tells Sellers How To 
Stay Within Robinson-Patman Law 


For one thing, it does not intend 
its guides to cover every possible 
situation. For another, the guides 
are not intended to help business 
“skirt illegality”. And the Com- 
mission promises to continue vig- 
orous enforcement of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act against violators. 

Adoption of the guides was not 
unanimous. FTC member Wil- 
liam C. Kern said he does not 
believe “in the soundness and 
wisdom of the issuance of any 
guides in this area of the 
Commission’s statutory responsi- 
bility.” 


Toledo Submits Request 


For Free Trade Zone In 
Bid for Overseas Traffic 


Toledo—In a move aimed at 
the Great Lakes import-export 
traffic, the Toledo-Lucas County 
Port Authority has made formal 
application to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for permis- 
sion to establish a free trade zone 
here. 

The free-trade zone would be 
the fifth in U.S. territory, but the 
first in the Great Lakes area. 
Similar zones now exist in New 
York, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle, Wash. Another 
is set for Puerto Rico. 

Under international trade rules, 
a free trade zone is an area in 
which imported goods may be 
stored, processed, or used in 
manufacturing without paying 
customs duties. Duty is paid only 
when the goods enter the com- 
merce of the country itself. 

For the U.S. foreign trader, 
these zones have proved to be of 
immeasurable value. A manufac- 
turer, for example, may bring in 
cheaper foreign parts, assemble 
them in the U.S. with automatic 
equipment, then ship them out 
again for sale overseas—all U. S. 
duty-free. 
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Railroad Mergers Build Up Steam 


Lines Seek Economies 
And New Business By 
Consolidating Systems 


(Continued from page 1) 
& WESTERN ' RAILROAD. 
These lines filed their application 
last year, and an ICC examiner 
has already recommended com- 
mission approval, expected to 
come shortly. 


@ SOO LINE. No action has 
been taken on the recent petition 
of the Soo Line (Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie) to 
merge with two smaller lines— 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
and the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic. 

Traditionally, it takes months 
and even years to work a merger 
application through the ICC for 
a final decision. In recent years, 
however, the ICC has been telling 
railroad executives that con- 
solidation to eliminate duplicate 
facilities is one of the best ways 


Exide Fuel Cell 
Slated for Use In 
Fork Lift Trucks 


(Continued from page 1) 
models are about half the size 
and weight of batteries of com- 
parable power. Exide estimates 
the fuel cell will keep an indus- 
tial truck running from 16 to 24 
hr. of heavy-duty operation with- 
out recharging. This compares to 
8-hr. limit on convention! bat- 
teries. 

Although operating statistics 
won’t be available for some time, 
early estimates are that the cell 
will “cost less to own and operate 
than gas or propane power units.” 

First prototypes of the new de- 
sign use compressed oxygen as 
the oxidizer and zinc electrodes 
as fuel. The zinc is oxidized 
(forming zinc-oxide) in a potas- 
sium hydroxide electrolyte as 
the oxygen is admitted under low 
pressure. Electricity flows as a by- 
product of the chemical reaction. 

The zinc-oxide electrode can 
be changed back to zinc by re- 
versing the current flow (similar 
to recharging a battery). If the 
vehicle is to be used continuously, 
the recharging cycle can be 
eliminated by periodic replace- 
ment of the zinc-oxide electrode. 

Next step for the fuel cell after 
industrial equipment develop- 
ment is under way—electric- 
powered sedans, station wagons, 
runabouts, street and delivery 
trucks, taxis, and buses. 

Although Exide thinks its new 
zinc-oxide cell has highest 
potential for industrial equip- 
ment, the company also is ex- 
perimenting with other types of 
fuel cell—including a new hy- 
drogen-oxygen design. 

The companies that have 
signed agreements with Exide for 
the new fuel cell are: Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co.’s Automatic 
Transportation Co. and Materials 
Handling Div.; Otis Elevator 
Co.’s_ Baker Industrial Truck 
Div.; Barrett-Cravens Co.; Clark 
Equipment Co.; Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co.; Kalamazoo Mfg. 
Co.; Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc.; Lift Trucks, Inc.; Mercury 
Mfg. Co; Raymond Corp.; and 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co. 
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to put their roads back in the 
black. 

This encouragement, however, 
has now erupted into a nation- 
wide “grab-your-partner” rou- 
tine, and, while the ICC has yet 
to turn down one of these mer- 
gers, it has only been involved in 
consolidations between relatively 
small roads. 

The Baltimore and Ohio and 
Chesapeake & Ohio are awaiting 
stockholder approval of a pro- 
prosed marriage between those 
major roads. The boards of both 
already have okayed the go- 


ahead but pending stockholder 
action, no petition has been sub- 
mitted yet to the ICC. 

Meanwhile, the New York 
Central is reported already dis- 
cussing merger with the proposed 
B&O-C&O combine. Such a 
three-way union would create the 
nation’s largest line. 

Other roads all set to join the 
merger bandwagon include the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad and 
the Atlantic Coast line Railroad, 
which parallel each other from 
Richmond, Va., to Florida. 

The Norfolk & Western also is 


talking merger with the Nickel 
Plate Road, while the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific are doing the same. 

Apparently dormant, but al- 
ways capable of being revived, 
are the merger talks between the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
the Great Northern; the North 
Pacific; and the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Lines. 

While many of these proposals 
probably won’t ever go beyond 
the talking stage, the number of 
lines engaged in consolidation 
negotiations is an indication that 
a major realignment of rail 
transportation in the U.S. is in 
the cards. 
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Purchasing Week 


Oronite Plans to Double 
Production of Polybutene 


San Francisco—O ronite 
Chemical Co. plans to double its 
capacity to produce polybutene 
by building one new plant and ex- 
panding two existing ones now in 
operation. 

The firm, a Standard Oil Co. 
of California subsidiary, will 
spend $3.4-million in the ex- 
pansion program, which is de- 
signed to meet a growing de- 
mand for polybutene in the 
lubricating oil additive field. 
Other uses for the petrochemical 
are in electrical insulation, ad- 
hesives, and caulking compounds. 


' You can tell 
the &)}Gi? man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


Six modern plants back up your S%f man and sizes for your immediate use. 

with high production of both ball and roller So, you always get prompt delivery from the 

bearings—in thousands of sizes and variations. StF man—of the bearings you need, in the 
And sixteen local warehouses—a nation-wide quantities you need. Ask him for details about 

network —stock big assortments of bearing types this complete line today. 5901 
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EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


okKF. 


SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
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